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MY. Lo R D, n 
TREISM, Deiſm, and the "ho 
train of opinions that attend what is 
3 commonly called F reethinking, flow 
from a ſettled diſbelief and . of 
Revelation. ES 
 Tars diſbelief isin a great md owe- 
ing to the want of a fair and unprejudiced 
examination of the numerous and various 
proofs and evidences, that wk the truth 
and authority of the Scriptures, .- _ _ 
VSI. 1 B 5 _ 
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Bo r it is chiefly grounded on a firm per- | 
 ſuaſion, that human underſtanding is a ſuffi- 


cient guide to man, and the teſt and mea- 

ure of all matters of belief; ſo that we are at 
liberty, nay indeed bound, to reject what- 
ever does not anſwer thoſe notions, which, 


by what we call reaſoning, we have fixed. 
THAT modern diſcoveries, the fruit of 


genius and application only, have fixed and 
determined to a certainty the laws and cauſes 


of the principal operations, and phenomena 
of Nature, which were wholly unknown to 
the antients, and miſtaken by the authors 
of the books which are received as Revela- 
tion. : 

THaArT therefore theſe books, ſo far as 
they give accounts of Nature, contrary. to 
experience, and demonſtration reſulting from 
it, are falſe; and conſequently can, in no 
other point, paſs for infallible. = 

Tr the Scriptures relate a great many 
Marvellous, improbable, nay incredible tranf- 
actions, which do not ſeem to be directed to 
any purpoſe, ſuited to fovereign Wiſdom and 


| Goodneſs; and to contain a world of Inſti- 


tutions, laws, obſervances, and © ceremonies, 
which to Freethinkers appear abſurd, frivo- 


tous, and ridiculous ; ; unworthy the ſuppoſed 


Author, 
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Author, and i improper to attain 1 propoſe 


end. 
WHEN any apparent miſtake in N atural 


Philoſophy is objected to the Scriptures, the 
anſwer commonly given is, in my opinion, 
ſtronger than the objection, according to the 
views of the diſputants on either ſide; that 
theſe things, being incidental only, are ſpoken 
ad captum humanum, and accommodated to 
the underſtandings of thoſe, to whom they 
were delivered; though, I confeſs, it would 
be a much more comfortable anſwer, if it 
could be ſaid, and proved, - that the things 

objected to are true. 
Wren Freethinkers ground themſelves 
upon any improbable, or, as they will call it, 
incredible or abſurd relation, there is no an- 
ſwering them without bringing together, and 
laying before them, the whole evidence that 
ſerves for ſupporting Revelation; which, when 
poiſed in the ſcale againſt all objections of 
this kind that ever have been made, in my 
Opinion, may certainly outweigh them : but, 
the misfortune is, the objection glares, can 
be taken in by a very moderate capacity, 
and requres no learning, and but little at- 
tention to comprehend it; whereas, without 
B 2 8 long 
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long ſtudy, great learning, cloſe attention, 
and a diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced exami- 
nation, the evidence for Revelation cannot 
be collected and weighed. Whoever there- 
fore lets in the ſtrength of the objection, 
and, for want of learning or attention (not 
to ſpeak of natural prejudices) either cannot, 
or will not-give himſelf the trouble to col- 
lect and weigh the proofs on the other fide, 
muſt neeeſſarily give it againſt Revelation, 

and fortify himſelf in his incredulity. 
Ap to this it is owing that all thoſe, 
who, in this indolent and luxurious Age, 

. pretend to politeneſs, and aim at knowledge, 
and the reputation of underſtanding. and 
ſcience, without any expence of learning or 
labour, and. without any interruption to 
their pleaſures or purſuits, take up with ob- 
jections againſt Revelation, without the pain- 
ful examination of the evidence that ſup- 
ports it, look down with contempt on be- 
lievers, as a parcel of prejudiced Enthuſiaſts, 
and inliſt themſelves with Freethinkers, as 
the honeſteſt, wiſeſt ſet of men living. 
Ap when men, carried by pleaſures, or 
funk in indolence, ſettle once upon theſe 
notions, every inſtitution, ordinance, 'or 
8 ceremony, 
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ceremony, appointed in Scripture, for which 
Chriſtians cannot, or do not, aſſign an ade- 
quate uſe or end, becomes freſh matter of 
objection, and tends to rivet and confirm In- 
fidelity. 

Tris facility of receiving and taking up 
with objections, and the criminal indolence 
and negle& of thoſe who do not give them- 
ſelves the trouble to examine, with due care, 
the merits of the anſwer, has been long com- 
plained of, and lamented by all who wiſh 
well to mankind, but hitherto in vain : ſome- 
thing more than argument muſt intervene to - 
cool them in the purſuit of pleaſures, to rouſe 
their attention to their real intereſt, and to 
determine them to ſearch with care and in- 
duſtry, before they will let in ſo much as a 
ſuſpicion that their objections are ill- founded; 
or thoſe objections muſt be overthrown by 
ſome other and ſhorter mean than the com- 
plicated evidence for the authority of Reve- 
lation, elſe the objectors will never give them- 
ſelves the trouble to diſcover their miſtakes. 
Sou time ago, as my thoughts were 
employed in theſe diſagreeable reflections, a 
fet of books were ſent me by my bookſeller 
to look over ; the titles were odd, and pro- 
YOu my curioſity : Moſes's Principia, . parts 
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II and 2d; An Eſſay toward a Natural Hiftory. 


of the Bible: Mojſes's —— fine Principio; A 


. new Account of the Confuſion of Tongues, and the 


Names and Attributes of the Trinity of the Gen- 


tiles; were inſcribed at the head of theſe ſe- 


veral Tracts, all - publiſhed ſucceflively, in 
different years, from the year 1724: And 
theſe are followed by another Work, that was 
publiſhed very lately, entitled, 4 i of | 
Power, Eſſential and Mechanical. 

RUNNING over theſe books curſorily, I 
readily perceived the Author propoſed to 
prove that the Hebrew ſcriptures had never 


deen, and are not now, truly tranſlated, or per- 


fectly underſtood by thoſe who pretend to be 
learned: that, rightly tranſlated and under- 
ſtood, they compriſe a perfect ſyſtem of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, as well as a complete body 
of Theology and Religion: that they no where 
aſſert any of thoſe heterodoxes in philoſophy, 
which modern obſervations ſhew to be ſuch ; 
but, on. the contrary, teach and aver every 


thing that has been truly gathered from ob- 


ſervations or experiments, recent or antient; 3 
and propoſe, and explain mechanical princi- 
ples different from, nay in many things dia- 
metrically oppoſite to, thoſe now received; 
by which all the various operations in nature 
| 2, ; Axe. 
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are e performed, and which tally with, and can 
be ſupported by, every obſervation and ex- 
periment that hath been truly taken and 
made: that the ſeeming abſurdities, with 
which the Scriptures are charged, either are 
not in the original, and are therefore owing 
to the ignorance or perverſe deſign of the 
tranſlators; or are, when rightly underſtood, 
no blemiſhes, but beauties in the Revelation : 
and that the many. inſtitutions, declarations, 
and obſervances, which appear frivolous to 
thoſe who do not underſtand them, are the 
product of perfect Wiſdom and Contrivance, 
neceſſary to explain and preſerve the religion 
inculcated in the Old Teſtament, and fit to 
prepare for that which afterwards was deli- 
vered in the New. | 
Bor, though I eaſily 1 this to be 
the Author's propoſal and intention; yet, upon 
looking into particulars, I found the proofs 
depended ſo much on the true conſtruction 


of the Hebrew language, to which I was very 


much a ſtranger ; and on an exact knowledge 
of the experiments and obſervations that have 
been made on the works of Nature, with 
which I am but very little acquainted ; that 
is reaſoning, almoſt every Where, appeared 

B 4 we. 
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to me intricate and arbitrary ; and I was not 
without ſome doubts that the obſcurity I 
complained of proceeded partly from deſign, 
for reaſons that I could not penetrate. 
FIN DINO, from my own want of know- 
ledge, ſuch difficulty in examining the proofs 
offered to ſupport propoſitions of ſuch univer- 
ſial import to mankind, and which I wiſhed 
fo earneſtly to diſcover to be concluſive. and 
true; I reſorted to ſeveral learned men of my 
acquaintance, ſkilled in the antient language, 
on which the Author grounds himſelf; and 
converſant in the obſervations and experi- 
ments, on which the modern philoſophy of 
Nature is built, not doubting but they had 
conſidered, and framed a certain judgment of 
his works: but, to my great ſurpriſe, though. 
all of them had heard of, and ſeen ſome part 
of thoſe tracts, yet not one of them had given 
himſelf: the trouble to examine them. They 
complained of the intricacy and abſtruſeneſs 
of the Author's way of writing, and conclu- 
ded him ſo, certainly, to be half-learned, vi- 
fionary, and in the wrong, becauſe his notions 
| were contradictory to what they, by long 
| ſtudy, had adopted and made their own; that 
they laid afide his books without any farther 
| _ enquiry, 
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enqui iry, as what did not deſerve, or would. 
not anſwer the trouble of an examination. 

THROUGH I could have relied on theſe 
gentlemen's judgment, if they had conſider- 
ed the Author's opinions and arguments with 
any care ; yet, finding that they had cenſured 
without examination, and not being able to 
meet with any perſon whatever, who had 
given himſelf the trouble of canvaſling with 
due attention his arguments, on a matter of 
+» fo general concern; I rubbed up the little 
Hb I had, and addreſſed myſelf to a more 
careful peruſal of the books ; not with any 
hopes of being able finally to judge of the 
certainty of his ſuppoſed diſcoveries, but with 
a defign to collect the general drift and ten- 
dency of his reaſoning, to the end I might 
lay it before thoſe who are infinitely better 
able to judge than my ſelf; and who, from 
ſeeing ſcattered hints brought together, might 
be invited to conſider the matter more ſeri- 
ouſly; to condemn and refute any thing that 
is falſe, and to approve, ſupport, and propa- 

gate every thing that is true. For I cannot 
help thinking it ſome reproach to the curio- 
ſity, as well as religious zeal of the Clergy of 
this nation, that ſentiments ſo new and ſur- 
priſing, in matters of religion, ſhould have 
: been 
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been Ralking about for ſo many years, with- 


out meeting with any examination, approba- 
tion, or confutation. | 
Jo give your Lordſhip, then, ( from whoſe 


great proficiency in the Eaſtern learning, the 
only foundation of Scripture-knowledge ; and 


your thorough knowledge of natural things, 
from whence all ideas of beings and things 


- Inviſible are conveyed ; your known readi- 


neſs to forward any work in favour of reli- 


gion; eſpecially a work of this kind to eſta- 


bliſh the true meaning of the Scriptures, much 
wanted, I expect a ſolution of my doubts ;) 
an account of theſe things that have made the 
greateſt impreſſion on me, in the order in 
which I have been able to comprehend them. 
TE author affirms (what I think moſt of 
the learned world, at preſent, agree in) that 
pointing in the Hebrew writings is a modern 
invention, ſome centuries later than the days 
of our Saviour, contrived, after the language 
ceaſed to be commonly ſpoken, by the Jews, 
to favour their own conſtructions, and there- 
fore of no authority to determine the ſenſe 
of any word, but for that reaſon to be 


| * 


TH Ar, as the eating ſo the proper 


and original ſenſe of many of the Hebrew 
words 
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words uſed to expreſs matters of importance 
in philoſophy and theology, was, in ſome 


degree, altered or loſt, when the children of 
Iſrael made defections from the true religion, 


before the Babyloniſb Captivity; ſo, in the diſ. 


perſion that attended that Captivity, the pure 
Hebrew was altogether beat out of common 
uſage, and the knowledge of it remained only 
amongſt the few that were learned, and at- 
tentive to the true religion and philoſophy: 
that was delivered by Maſes, and the other 
inſpired writers. 

Tux the Greek nc; commonly 
add the Septuagint, being made long after 
return the from the Babyloni/h Captivity, when 
the genuine ſenſe of the Hebrew words was, 
in a great meaſure, loſt, is extremely imper- 
fect ; partly, as the Greet language is deſtitute 
of words to convey the full and proper mean- 
ing of the Hebrew expreſſions; partly, as the 
tranſlators might have been ignorant, and 
might have accommodated their interpreta- 
tion to their own views, in philoſophy and 
theology, which were corrupted; and partly, 

as they durſt not (had their underſtanding 
been better) tranſlate, in ſome points, truly, 
for fear of provoking the Zgyprians, in whoſe. 
country * compoſed their tranſlation; and 
| whoſe. 
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whoſe Gods, had they given a faithful tranſ- 
lation, they muſt to the laſt hs. ang ny 
and affront. | 
Trar, EO IAPEY this and Uther tran- 
ations ſo fully diſcover the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and ſo certainly tranſlate 
words, when employed about matters that 
the interpreters were under no byaſs to ren- 
der falſly, that a key from thence may > 
made for conſtruing, with (eros; Alien 
whole Hebrew: ſcriptures. 55 
TRE Author avers that the ee lan- 

guage (from which, it ſeems pretty certain, 
the Phenicaen, the Chaldee, the Syriack, the 
Arabick, the Greet, the Latin, and divers 
other branches were derived) was the original 
one; framed in Paradiſe, and with this par- 
ticularity, that each root is taken from ſome 
particular beaſt, bird, plant, flower, or ſome 
bother ſenſible object, and employed to repre- 

ſent ſome very obvious idea of action or 
condition raiſed by ſuch ſenſible object, 
from whence it is further carried to ſignify 
ſpirituat or mental things, of which we can 
frame ideas only by the ep of material or 
bodily, things. | 
H denies that any one root in the whole 
: Language conveys ideas of a different mean- 


ing; 
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ing; and affirms that one, and but one, 
leading ſenſe runs through all the formation 
of the ſame root; contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
doctrine. of the Jer, who, by variety of ar- 
bitrary pointings, aſcribe different and con- 
tradictory ſenſes very often to a word com- 
poſed of the very ſame letters; with deſign, as 
our Author ſuggeſts, to darken the ſenſe of the 
Scriptures, chiefly, if not altogether, in thoſe 
points, which contain the knowledge of the 
_ Chriſtian ſyſtem,” yn hs religion . the 
Heathens. 
Ar rER as that; PREY is not one 
line of authentick Hebrew left in the whole 
world, but what is compriſed in the books of 
tbe Old Teſtament, our Author inſiſts that 
there is one, and but one, certain way of 
decyphering it, that is, by comparing every 
word in all the various combinations and 
ſentences in which it appears, and gathering 
from thence the leading or original idea it 
was intended to raiſe; which is ever, from 
ſuch compariſon, with n to be col- 


n 2 


HE ſays, that, ham * the modern 
Hebrecians had the uſe of very accurate con- 
cordances, that might have helped them for- 
ward in this Inveltigations yet their progreſs 

was 
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was marr'd by the blind reſpect they paid 
to the falſe or fraudulent pointings of their 
adverſaries the Jes; and that he, ſhaking 
himſelf looſe from thoſe fetters; has 
able to ſettle the genuine meaning of every 
important word in the whole Old Teſtament. 
A p, from the fix'd and perpetual mean- 
ing of the words ſo explained, he ſays he 
is able to ſhew that the Scriptures, however 
diſguiſed and disfigured by the tranſlation, 
-are written with the utmoſt accuracy; pro- 
priety, and truth; that they contain a per- 
fect ſyſtem of Natural Philoſophy, and, upon 
that grafted, a complete ſyſtem of Theology, 
ſo far as mankind is capable of receiving 
that ſublime knowleage, and unerring rules 
for all religious ſervice and belief. 
THROUGH the whole of his works, 8 | 
attempts to define, and determine the true 
ſenſe of a great many words uſed by Moſes 
and the Prophets, in the deſcription of the 
formation of the world, and the preſervation 
and ſupport of all the operations that are 
carried on in it; he avers that the deſcrip- 
tions, by them given in theſe words, con- 
tain a mechanical account of all the powers, 
and of the operations carried on in, and by 
this material ſyſtem; and he inſiſts that all 
5 | | the 
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the phænomena in Nature can be accounted 
for by the principles laid down by them. 
Bor, to give you as clear a view, as 1 

am able, of the further defign of our Au- 
thor ; He ſuppoſes it will not be denied to 
him, that Man, a compound of ſoul and 
body, cannot frame to himſelf, or compare 
ideas, but ſuch as are taken from ſenſible 
objects: what powers or faculties the foul 
might have, if detached from the body, we 
cannot know; but, as we are now made, we 
upon moderate reflection diſcover, that the 
ſoul of man, in this ſtate, has not power to 
frame to itſelf,” or to receive any idea that 
does not come from the ſenſes, at leaft 
from ſome feeling or ſenſation communicated 
to it by, or through the body. 
Tu ſun, the light, the air, the earth, 
the body of man, we can frame ideas of, as 
we can of the manner of their acting, and being 
acted upon; but the ſoul, which perceives 
and compares thoſe ideas, we can frame no 
manner of idea of, nor of its manner of 
acting, or being acted upon. 

AnD we, who know that we have no 
eapacity to conceive any idea of any- thing 
that does not affect our ſenſes, muſt con- 
clude that our not perceiving is no proof 

| — 
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that there may not be millions of different 
beings and ſubſtances round us, beſides thoſe 
that affect our ſenſes, of which, and of 
their powers or ae e can WoW 
nothing. x | | 
As man has not the jeaſt len: of the 
matter or ſubſtance of his own ſoul, or of 
its manner of acting, or being acted upon; 
ſo he has no capacity of reaſoning about it, 
by comparing it with things perceived: he 
cannot, for example, compare it with ſpace 
or figure; he cannot ſay it is, or is not, 
comprehended within limits of any kind; he 
cannot ſay it moves, or does not move, or 
at all imagine how it is ſupported, or 
Wx perceive how a ſolid body. is moved 
by the impulſe of another ſolid body, or of- 
a fluid, and is continued in motion ſo long 
as the impulfe laſts; and we can conceive 
how a plant, or animal, may be ſupported, 
may grow, or decay, mechanically, by the 
operation of different material agents: but 
we can have no conception how the ſoul acts 
on itſelf, or on matter, how it is acted upon, | 

or how it is ſupported. 
* AND, being ſo much in the dark concern- 
ing the * part of ourſelves, the only 
; know: 
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knowing thing in us, it is no wonder we 
ſhould be incapable of framing any juſt idea 
of that inviſible ſpiritual Being, by which 
we, and every other created W were 
made. | 
On Avwdber thinks think by the light of 
nature only, men could not poſſibly have 
_ diſcovered whether this material ſyſtem, 
which, he ſays, is ſo framed, as to be a ſelf- 
moving machine, exiſted from eternity, and 
was the cauſe and ſupport of itſelf; and of 
every thing in it; or whether it was con- 
trived, and the parts of it put together, by 
an higher hand. But, be that as it will, 
and were it even to be ſuppoſed that man, 
by thorough obſervation, and by a juſt in- 
duction, could diſcover 4 poſteriori the ex- 
iſtence of ſome. eternal ſelf-exiſtent cauſe, 
whoſe: work this creation is; our Author 
| ſeems to be well warranted, when he affirms 

that it is preſumptuous in man, becauſe it is 
impoſſible, to frame ſuch an idea of this in- 
viſible agent, from his own ſcanty notions 
and apprehenſions, as ſhall be the ſtandard 
and teſt, by which to try every thing that is, 
or may be, in ; "gr * the F irſt 
Cauſe, - 
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Man may, for example, be in the right 
to attribute all poffible perfections to this 
Being; but, till he can determine what is ab- 
ſolute perfection (taking in the circle of all 

rien beings, their actions and attributes) 
it is impoſſible for him with juſtice to con- 
clude, that, beeauſe this or that ſeems to him 
ts be perfection, it therefore, according to 
the meaſure which mme 11 it, vg 
to the Author of Nature. | 
AN D though it mould be nic thas 
man, by the light of nature, could diſcover 
the dependence of this created ſyſtem on 2 
ſelf-exiſtent Creator, yet it is certain he can- 
not frame to himſelf any idea of that Being, 
his nature, ſubſtance, powers, or manner of 
exiſting or acting; and that, if there is any 
knowledge of ſuch things amongſt men, it 
muſt come from ſome other ſource than that 
of nature and obſervation. | 
From this ſtate of man's nature the Au- 
thor infers one indiſpenſible neceffity for 
Revelation ; if God intended that man ſhould 
know him, his goodneſs, power, wiſdom, 
and mercy; fhould make returns of grati- 
tude, love, adoration, and obedience ;: and: 
ſhould conform himſelf” to that order, which 
by the divine will was eſtabliſhed: and 
omg | 9 


=_ 
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that the knowledge of every thing that was 
to be known, and believed, was revealed, 
our Author infiſts, will demonſtrably be 
proved, when what i is revealed, is underſtood 

and conſidered. 

A REeveLATION therefore, our Ao 
inſiſts, was made by God to man, at two 
different periods; the firſt juſt after the 
Creation, and upon the Fall; the fecond in 
the wilderneſs to the Iſraelites, and on various 
occaſions afterwards, by different methods 
of communication, not to mention the ap- 
pearances to the Patriarchs: to reſtore the 
knowledge of the firſt revelation, which had 
been pretty much loſt, or miſunderſtood, 
and to fix and aſcertain it by writing (a 
method, as the Author will have it, then 
firſt revealed) ſo as it ſhould never after be 
obliterated or left dubious. 

To begin with the laſt. The firſt thing 
that is met with in the books of Moſes is an 
aſſertion that God created the heavens and 
the earth, which is followed by a particular 
account of the order and manner of the 
formation of all that was created, till the 
work was perfected. After which, God is 
ſaid to have reſted ; and our Author aſſerts, 
that it is alſo ſaid, the perfect machine, then 
C2 K 
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left to itſelf, carried on all the operations 
in this ſyſtem, by certain known laws of 
mechaniſm, explained by Moſes, and through- 
out the Scriptures By the other 3 E 
penmen. 8 
Tux ſum of what our Auer avers to be 
de nine of the Scriptures, on this head, 
is, that, beſides the differently formed parti- 
cles, of which this earth, and the ſeveral 
metals, minerals, and other ſolid ſubſtances 
in it, and in the other ſolid orbs, are com- 
poſed, God at firſt created all that ſubtile 
fluid which now is, and from the Creation 


has been, in the condition of fire, light, or 


air, and goes under the name of the Heavens. 
' THE particles of this fluid, (which our 
Author calls atoms) when they are ſingle and 
uncompounded, are inconceivably minute, 
and ſo ſubtile as to pervade the pores of all 
fabſtances whatever, whether ſolid, or fluid, 
without any great difficulty or reſiſtance: 
when they are puſhed forward in ſtraight 
lines, by the action of fire, or are reflected 
or refracted in ſtraight lines, they produce 
light, and are ſo called; but, when the inter- 
poſition of any opaque body hinders their 
1 in ſtraight Lines, they paſs, but ceaſe 

4 light. | 
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T HESE particles or atoms, which, when 
moving in ſtraight lines, produce light, and, if 
collected and put into another ſort of motion, 
would produce heat and fire, are, as our 
Author inſiſts, when the force impelling 
them ceaſes to act with vigour, and when 
their motion is retarded, ſo made, that they 
are apt to adhere in ſmall maſſes or grains, 
which the Author calls ſpirit or air; and is- 
of the ſame kind and texture with that air, 
which we daily breathe, and which we feel i in 
wind when it blows. | 
Tk ſun, which our Author we at 
the centre of this ſyſtem, is an orb included 
in a vaſt collection of this ſubtile matter in 
the action of fire, which continually melts 
down all the air that is brought inte it by 
the powerful action of the firmament or 
expanſion, : hereafter to be explained, into the 


ſubtile matter juſt mentioned ; and with all 


immenſe, force ſends forth, in perpetual 
ſtreams of light, this ſame ſubtile matter, ſo 
melted down, to the circumference of this 
ſyſtem, which the Author ſays is bounded, as 
he avers the ſpace comprehended within it is 

abſolutely full. Sh 
TE matter thus melted down at the orb 
of the ſun into light muſt, as every thing is 
1 full, 
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full, either ſtand ſtill, or make its way out- 
wards to the circumference, being forced by 
the particles, which are concreted into air at 
the utmoſt extremities ; and return towards 
the ſun, where the fluid being moſt ſubtile 
gives teaft refiſtance, and take up the place 
that the light left. 
Au p therefore this endleſs »» 
flux of matter from the ſun in light, in 
plwace of being an expence that ſhould de- 
ſtroy that orb (which our Author takes to 
| be an inſupportable objection to Sir Lſaac 
Newton's ſcheme) is the very means of pre- 
ſerving it, and every thing elſe in this ſyſtem, 
in its action and vigour, preſſing back 
perpetual ſupplies of air to be melted down 
into light, and thereby produces a continual 
circulation. Theſe perpetual fluxes or tides 
of matter outwards and inwards, in every 
point, from the centre to the circumference, 
mechanically, and neceffarily, as our Author 
inſiſts, produce that conſtant gyration in the 
earth and the planets round their own centres, 
and round the ſm; and he avers, though 
he has not yet thought fit to explain it, that 
the fame principle, with ſome circumftances, 
ailing from the ſituation and fluxes of light 
coming 
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coming from the other orbs, will account 
alſo. for the motions of the moon. 3 

BE SLIDES the rotation of the orbs, the 


Author affirms that the adverſe motions of 
the light puſhing towards the circumference, 


and the air puſhing towards the centre with 


immenſe force, form a general expanſion 
{as he tranſlates the word rendered firma- 
ment) which brings that ſtreſs or compreſ- 
ſure on all bodies it meets with, that binds 
together ſolids, keeps fluids as they were, 
cauſes the variation of times and ſeaſons, the 
raiſing of water, the production of vegetables 
and animals, and in ſhort produces all the 


effects falſly aſcribed to gravity or attractions 
continues motion without the aſſiſtance f 


the unmechanical principle of projection ; 
produces, ſupplies, and ſupports vegetables, 
fruits, and animals; in ſhort, produces 
| almoſt all the effects and phenomena in 
Nature, 

Tazst are ſome of the out-lines of 
our Author's philoſophy, very repugnant, 
indeed, to the notions commonly received 
but the authorities, by which he avers he can 

ſupport them, are tuo, and they are pretty 
conſiderable. 
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FirsT, He ſays that Moſes and the Pro- 
phets, who, by divine authority, were to 
reveal and explain to mankind how the ope- 
rations in this ſyſtem were carried on, have 
in plain terms ſaid ſo. And, | A 
SECONDLY, He affirms that he can, by 
comparing every true obſervation and expe- 
riment that have at any time been made by 
the Royal Society, or its members, or by any 
foreign ſocieties of learned men, and by a 
great many obſervations and experiments 
made by himſelf, to which the curious have 
hitherto very little attended, with the ſyſtem 
of philoſophy revealed in the Scriptures, ſhew 
that all the various phznomena of nature are 
to be accounted for mechanically thereby; 
and that the modern ſyſtems, as well as all 
others not taken from the mne are e 
abſurd, and unmechanical. 
Ix is becauſe this looks highly improbable, 
if not impoſlible, to moſt men, that an exa- 
mination of our Author's notions is neglect- 
ed; but, as, in proportion as it is improba- 
ble, it would confirm the Scriptures, ſhould it 
be found true; I confeſs my deſire is the 
greater that.the men qualified to judge would 
examine it. 
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As it is extremely new, ſo, at firſt ſight, it 
ſeems odd that our Author ſhould ſuppoſe it 
neceſſary for the Creator to give to mankind 
a .courſe of philoſophy, ſo to ſpeak ; but, 
to remove this difficulty, he reaſons” e to o this 
THE end to which a e diſcerning 


ſoul was given to man, was, that by the or- 
gans of the body he might perceive the beau- 


ty, the order, the harmony of nature; and 


thence receive ideas of the infinite wiſdom, 


power, and goodneſs of its Author, which 


ſhould lead to admiration, love, duty, depen- 
dence, adoration, acknowledgment, and a 
deſire of further knowledge, and viſion of 
what in this world man can Oy! in by bor- 
rowed ideas only. 0 5 | 

Ir the mechaniſm of nature had not been 
revealed to man, he poſſibly never would have 
diſcovered it to any certainty ; at leaſt, would 
not have diſcovered it, for ages: and ſo long - 
thoſe incentives to admiration, love, ſervice, 
and adoration, would have been wanting. 

Ir the mechaniſm could have been un- 
derſtood, without the further difcovery that 
this ſelf- moving machine is no more than an 
inanimate piece of clock-work,. created, as 
well as 2 together, by the ſupreme, intel 
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ligent, beneficent Being, it might have led 
man to place his admiration and worſhip on 
the machine, in -place of him that made it, 
as the miſtaken part of mankind always did. 
Ap therefore, if, before man could 
know the obligations he had to the ſupreme 
intelligent Being as his Redeemer, that is, be- 
fore the Fall, the ſole light he could view him 
in, to produce admiration, love, duty, ſer- 
vice, and deſire of further union, was that of 
the infinitely wiſe, powerful, and beneficent 
Creator, and Supporter; it ſeems neceſſary to 
conclude that thoſe diſcoveries, which he 
could not make of himſelf, ee were 
made to him. 

- AND this the rather, that, as man was the 
laſt piece formed of the creation, and as even 
his body was framed, before the foul, with- 
out which it could not perceive, was breath- 
ed into it, he could not have any mean to 
know. how, where, or by whom or what, 
this world and all its tenants were produced ; 
and, by the nature of the thing, could not in 
many ages, if at all, arrive at any knowledge 
of what was certainly intended to be the ob- 
ject of his meditation, and the cauſe of his 
love, duty, and ſervice. | 


WHERE= 
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WII ETOR Rz as it was neceſſary he ſhould 
eedil. ucted, our Author thinks, 
Moes has intimated to us that he. was, in 
telling us that God was pleaſed to plant a 
garden for him, which he was to cultivate 
and keep. Our Author obſerving that gar. 
dens, amongſt the antient nations, and plant- 
ed groves were ſacred, and places of worſhip; 
reflecting that it was but a poor employment 
for the chief of the creation to cultivate a 
garden, whilſt the earth, not being yet curſed, 
nor man doom'd to hard labour, might pro- 
duce ſpontaneouſly fruits fit for him, eſpeci- 
ally the trees, being of God's own planting 3 
and obſerving that the words tranſlated zo ill 
and zo keep, alſo properly ſignify to wor/hip 
and obſerve; and taking in a great many other 
circumſtances, too numerous to be here re- 
cited, concludes that this garden was planted 
and dreſſed in the form of a plan or ſchems, 
to ſhew the ſituations, motions, and actions 
of the hegvenly bodies, and the powers in 
this fyſtem, picture-ways or hieroglyphically, 
for man's comprehending and remembering 
more certainly the poſitions, motions, and 
influences of the heavenly bodies, and the 
actions of fire, light, and air, or, as our Au- 


thor calls it, ſpirit, in circulation ; ſeveral of 
thoſe 
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thoſe bodies, or of the effects flowing from 
their motions or ſituations, and from the 
circulation of light and air, might be repre- 
ſented by trees of different forms, or growths ; 
and the circulation might itſelf be repre- 
ſented by ſome of thoſe trees, or perhaps by 
the waters in Eden, which, by the four ri- 
vers, were plentifully furniſhed. 5 
A p as the Author underſtands this garden 
to have been for inſtruction, and the intent 
of Moſes's recording that circumſtance to be, 
to let us know that man was ſo inſtructed ; 
fo he lays a pretty deal of weight upon an- 
other matter, related in the ſame hiſtory, of 


God's bringing the ſeveral animals before 


Adam, to the end he might give them * 
Names. 2 

As the names Adam gave to animals were | 
expreſſive of the chief talents or inſtincts of 
' thoſe animals, and afterwards in the Hebrew 
language came generally to be roots for words 
to ſignify the paſſions, actions, or inclina- 
tions, which thoſe inſtincts or talents raiſed 


the ideas of; our Author concludes that God 


cauſed theſe animals to exhibit to Adam, for 
his information and inſtruction, their ſeveral 


qualities, particularities, and inſtincts, to help 
"th him 
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him forward in the knowledge that was to be 
_ communicated to him. 

Ou Author then perceiving clearly, that 
a ſyſtem of Natural Philoſophy, or a deſcrip- 
tion of this machine, was publiſhed by Moſes, 
when Revelation was, as he terms'it, repub- 
liſhed in writing ; obſerving that there was 
full as much occaſion, or rather more, for a 


diſcovery of this ſyſtem to Adam, before he 


had opportunities to make obſervations, than 
afterwards ; and diſcovering the true ſenſe and 
meaning of thoſe intimations, that Moſes gives, 
concerning the tranſactions in the garden of 
Eden; concludes that Adam was by God in- 
ſtructed in the knowledge of the powers and 
operations of this ſyſtem, and of the duty 
and regard owing to the Author of it, as well 
as of ſo much of the nature, powers, and at- 
tributes of the Author and Creator of it, as 
the children of IJael were acquainted with, 
by the republication of Revelation we _— 
in writing. 

As to the manner of oo Gr een 
our Author, proceeding upon the principles 
already mentioned, that man is incapable of 
any ideas but what are taken in by the ſenſes, 
concludes that God could: not give to man, 
whilſt a with a body, the true idea of 
| himſelf, 
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himſelf, or any otherways repreſent himſelf 
than by referring for a ſimilitude to that thing. 
in this material ſyſtem, that bore the neareſt 
reſemblance in perfection, power, nature, and 
operation; and therefore he ſuppoſes (what 
he afterwards affirms he has proved) that, 
to give man ſome image or likeneſs of him- 
elf, he pointed to the machine by which this 
fyſtem is ſupported ; the heavens conſiſting 
of matter in three different conditions, fire, 
light, and air, or ſpirit, as the Author calls it, 
which mutually ſupport each other, and ne- 
ceſſarily concur in the joint action of that 
powerful machine, by which every material 
thing is moved, ſupported, and preſerved ; 
exhibiting thereby ſome ſimilitude, from 


| whence an idea might be taken of his eſſence, 


perſonality, power, manner of action. 

As Adam gave names to all living crea- 
tures, and the uſe and intent of a name is to 
raiſe, in the hearer, an idea of the thing 
named ; our Author ſuppoſes that every other 
creature that came within the cognizance of 
the firſt man had alſo a name given to it; 
and infiſts that the heavens, or the machine, 
_ deſcribed as above, was by Adam called The 
Names, by way of eminence, to ſignify that 
they were the repreſentatives of the Deity, 
1 
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that fn d the idea of him was to be 


taken: RY Shem in the Hebrew language 
fignifies Name; and he avers that = She- 
mim is the maſculine plural of that noun, and 
fignifies properly Names; and by this he un- 


derſtands that the heavens, or Shemm, were 


always thought of, and fpoken of, by thoſe 
who were rightly informed by Revelation, 


as the repreſentaſion, Or material object ex- 


preſſive of the Deity. 

Ir mankind was thus inſtructed in the 
powers and operations of Nature, the leſſon 
would not ſoon, or eaſily, wear out; becauſe 
every obſervation, every fymptom in nature 


would, day after day, juſtify it; but the fact, 


that this knowledge was revealed, might ſoon 


be forgotten by the ſucceeding generations 


of men, or be diſbelieved, and with it the 
knowledge of the inviſible Author of all. 
Men who ſaw this machine perfect and ſelf- 


exiſtence in it; and whether, as it was the 
immediate cauſe and producer of all their 
comforts, it was not the only powerful Being 
to which they had any obligations, and owed 


duty and ſervice ; whence, by degrees, wor- 


ſhip might be miſplaced, being transferred 
ou the true inviſible God to the viſible re- 
| _ proten- 


moving might doubt whether it had not ſelf- 
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preſentation of him, in which all power and 
perfection might be lodged, by the opinions 
of vain imaginary men, who ONE or * 
regarded Revelation. 

THarT this in fact was the caſe,” that hs 

"early deſerters of the true God placed their 
worſhip and ſervice on the heavens, the Au- 
thor proves at great length, and with great 
ſtrength of evidence, as a good deal . his 
* depends on it. a 

Ix the Scriptures are to be decifive i in 1 
dive, it is put beyond doubt, by the many 
formal declarations that the crime of the na- 
tions, and of the apoſtate /rae/ites, was their 
ſerving the heavens; the Hoſt of heavens, the 
Queen of Heaven, as it is tranſlated ; the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars; and falſe Gods, Baal, Mo- 

loch, c. which our Author ſhews were repre- 
ſentations of ſome of the powers or attributes 
of the heavens; and by the many miracles 

*wrought to convince mankind, that they 
Miſplaced their worſhip, and that the inviſible 

God had thoſe powers under his command. 

AND, were their credit in any degree que- 
ſtionable, ſuch remains as we have of the an- 

tient heathen worſhip would ſhew with abun- 
dant evidence, that, till they loſt the know- 
ledge of their philoſophy, (which happened 
17 | by 
| og 
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by accidents largely deſcribed by our author) 
they continually retained the powers or attri- 
butes of the heavens for the een, a their 
"—_—_ ſervice. 

Ov Author admits ant the more 8 
Heathens (by theſe he means the Greets and 
Romans, and their ſueceſſors in point of time) 
who had loſt the knowledge of nature, loſt 
alſo the knowledge of the object of their wor- 
ſhip, and the ſenſe of the very names, by 

which their gods were called or diſtinguiſhed ; 
ſo that, though they adored the air, they knew 
not for what: but then he avers, that the 
antients (that is, all the nations that preceded 
the change of language, by which knowledge 
was retained) adored the heavens, or ſome 
powers in them, or attributes of them. 

To this end he has collected the names of 
all the gods of the nations mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, together with the names or titles of 
their temples, in his treatiſe of the names and 
attributes of the Trinity of the Gentiles, and has 
offered an examination and' analyſis of thoſe 
names, together with ſome account of the 
ſervices paid to thoſe ſuppoſed deities, and the 
many reproaches made by the Prophets to 
their votaries and worſhippers ; which, with 
great evidence, ſeems to ſhew that theſe gods 

SLE — of were 
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were indeed none other than the heavens, or 
ſome ſuppoſed powers in them. | 
Tux very general adoration paid by the 
antients to the heavenly bodies, the worſhip. 
of the fan, of fire, of light, c. that prevail 


loſophy of the late Heathens, the Greets, and 
Romans, which: centred in opinions, that by 
their Jupiter, Apollo, &c. was meant either 
the tber, or the ſun, or the active force of 
nature in general, juſtifies, to thoſe who value 
ſuch authorities, our Author's ſentiments. 

Ou Author is out of humour with thoſe 


| | who fancy the antients ſuch idiots as to have 


worſhipped brutes, . W or any 
inanimate things. 

LET the worſhip. in Ent be an inftance ; 
the reſpect they had to Apis, to a bull or cow, 
was not at all paid to that animal. All man- 
kind knows in relation to Egypt, becauſe their 
monuments were better preſerved than thoſe 
of other nations, that they wrote by hiero- 
glyphicks; that is, that they expreſſed their 
ideas by repreſenting the figures of animals, 
or of inanimate things, of circles, en 
Oc. in ſuch ſeries and order, as to convey 
their meaning; in ſo doing, they muſt fix 
en ſome things eaſily. PEI to re- 

| preſent 
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preſent what could not ſo eaſily be painted, 
or by figure expreſſed. And, if their fancy - 
led them to expreſs the fire at the ſun by the 
front or head of a bull or heifer, the reſpect 
ſhewed to that animal was evidently meant to 
the fire at the ſun, and the Egyptians did not 
worſhip the bull or heifer, but the ſun; no 
more than in their hieroglyphical writing a 
bull or ſerpent was meant, when the figures 
of thoſe animals were repreſented. 

On Author goes through à great many 
miſtakes of the moderns in this particular, 
which are diſhonourable to the underſtand- 
ings of the antients, and amongſt theſe takes 
notice particularly of one, viz. the reproach 
to the Egyptians, that they worſhipped an 
onion ; and indeed the Scripture'upbraids the 
1/raelites with their ſtrong luſting after the 
onions of Egypt. 

Bou T our Author ſays the moderns will 
ceaſe to abuſe the antients on this ſcore, when 
they take the trouble to cut up the common 
onion, and to ſatisfy their own eyes that it 
conſiſts of ſeven different ſpheres, or involucra, 
one within another, in the way that the an- 
tients underſtood the ſeven ſpheres in this 
ſyſtem ; and was therefore more proper than 
any other thing, that can be thought of, to 
| Dy repreſent 
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#200 ON the ſolar ſyſtem in their -hierogly- _ 
phical writings, and religious repreſentation, 
HE takes notice, that from the hierogly- 
cal repreſentation of the heavens, or, perhaps, 
of fire, amongſt the Egyptians, by Apis, the 
Iaelites calf of gold in the wilderneſs, and 
the brace of calves of Feroboam, who had his 
education in Egypt, ſprang : not that the 1/ra- 
elites at firſt, or Feroboam afterwards, dream- 
ed of any powers or vertues in thoſe, calves ; 
but that they imagined, they put themſelves 
thereby under the protection of the heavens, 
of which they took that idol to be the ap- 
proved emblem. | | 
To all their hieroglyphical repreſentations 
of their Deity, he obſerves, they added a 
crown, by way of ornament or diſtinction, 
(as for much the ſame reaſon, though in an- 
other reſpect, which he elſewhere explains, 
they did to their prieſts ; ) this crown was a 
circle of gold, the moſt precious metal ; from 
which aroſe, quite round the circumference, 
plates of gold, formed like pyramids, imita- 
ting rays of light; and in the intervals, be- 
tween thoſe ſhining rays, ſpaces of the ſame 
pyramidal form, but pointed inwards, to re- 
preſent, as our Author ſays, the irradation or 
flux of the ** outwards from the ſun, and 
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the preflure or return of the air or ſpirit 
inwards, by which he * this machine 1 is 
e | 

_ "Andy in a great many more of their 
ornaments and emblems he finds evident | 
traces of what their ſervice - and religion 
pointed at, to wit, a recognition of the 
powers in the heavens, as that from whence 
all their bleffings flowed, and on Wen all 
their dependence was ſettled. 5 | 
A s this miſtaking, — in eect, is 
denying the true God, was evidently the 
crime of thoſe heathens, who were contem- 
porary with the Hraelitiſb ſtate; fo, our Au- 
thor thinks, it was the offence of the ante- 
diluvian world, for which men merited to be 
cut off, all but one family. His reaſons for 
ſo thinking are numerous, but what to me 
appears the ſtrongeſt, is drawn from the pu- 
niſhment, which was, as our Author inſiſts, 
the controuling the ſettled operations of the 
powers that were ſuppoſed to be indepen- 
dent and omnipotent ; the deſtroying the 
earth, and with it rebellious man, the re- 
forming the earth after that diſſolution, and 
preſerving thoſe perſons, by whom it was to 
+ be repeopled, from the general ruin, to be 
witneſſes for God of the power by him ex- 
91 erted, 
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erted, and to inſtruct their poſterity in the 
ſeryice of that Being, by whom they were 


preſerved. | 

Qvz Author talks of 1 the 
earth, which, he ſays, is in formal words 
affirmed by Maſes; he ſpeaks of forcing up 
the waters of the abyſs through apertures, 
which, he ſays, were left for a communica- 
tion with the waters above ; ; diflolving the 
ſhell, reforming it with new apertures and 
fiſſures, and ſending back thoſe waters again 
through cracks and fiſſures in the ſhell of 
ſtone, that enyironed the abyſs, to their 
former reſidence ; he ſpeaks alſo of great 
quantities of terreſtrial matter carried down 
through thoſe - fiſſures and openings along 
With the waters into the abyſs ; that matter 
formed at the centre of the hollow ſphere 
iniq a ſolid orb, like to a kernel floating in the 
waters, and very many effects in the mo- 
tion of the waters, and of this earth, to be 
accounted for by that collection of waters, 
and this floating orb; all Which, he aſſerts, 
are to be gathered from what the Scripture 
reveals, and will account mechanically for 
the many various appearances, which hi- 


therto have been only gueſſed at, from 
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ſchemes founded on falſe and impoſſibl 
principles. | 
As an inſtance of che . * the : 
natural knowledge that is to be met with in 
the Scriptures, and of the abſurdity of thoſe 
who charge the writers of them. with igno- 
rance; he avers, that the loadſtone and its 
effects are frequently, at leaſt ſix times, di- 
rectly ſpoken of; that the reaſon and cauſe 
of the myſterious phænomena of magne- 
tiſm are clearly to be reed from the re- 
vealed philoſophy. 
Arp, however Freethinkers may make the 
ſtory of the flood an objection to the vera- 
city of the Scriptures, and may laugh at 
the account, which our Author gives of it 
from the ſacred writers ; he affirms, that, as 
he has had the ed to make collections 
of moſt of the different ſorts of things, 
and each of the ſame ſort differently form- 
ed, under ground, and numerous obſerva- 
tions on the ſituation of things in the 
bowels of the earth; he can, by evidence 
to the eye, convince any 1 rational man, that 
the account he gives of the deſtruction at 
the flood, and reformation of the * 
trom the Scriptures, is graphically cur. 


. vo 
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NOAH and his family, who had remain- 
ed in dutiful allegiance to the inviſible God, 
were, doubtleſs, by this powerful piece of 
vengeance over the rebellious world, con- 
vinced of the ſupremacy of the Deity over 


his rival the heavens, whoſe power they had 


ſeen ſuſpended and baffled; and their poſte- 
rity continued dutiful *till the time of build- 
ing the tower of Babel, when nature and 


u. began to work again. 


AI tranſlations have made a very odd 
ſpot of work of this piece of hiſtory. They 
have ſuppoſed it ſays that, before this acci- 
dent, all men ſpoke the ſame language; that, 
afraid of another deluge, they ſet about 


building a tower, whoſe top ſhould reach to 


the heavens; that they did this to get them 
a name; and that God became ſo jealous of 


this attempt, that it was worth his while to 


work a very extraordinary miracle, to con- 
found their language, ſo as one could not 
underftand what the other ſaid; and to diſ- 
perſe them over the face of the earth; and 


from this notable event the birth of many 


languages, and the firſt * of many 

nations, is ſought. ” 
Our Author, who inſiſts that a perfect 
knowledge of the Hebrew language will de- 
liver 
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liver the Scripture from many abſurdities, 
with which it is by the tranſlations TI, 
2. 85 
Ix the jfir/t place, the text does not bear 
q hat all the earth was of one language, or 
that their language was. confounded. It fays 
indeed, that all the earth was of one 
ID Shaphab] lip; and afterwards that 
UWod ſaid he would confound their lip. * 
Now our Author obſerves, what, upon 
comparing all the texts, holds very truly, 
that the Hebrews had two words of nearly 
the ſame ſignification, to thoſe that did not 
advert to the diſtinction; JW? Leun, which 
ſignifies tongue, and Shaphah, which ſignifies . 
lip; but which, in the propriety of their ex- 
preſſion, they never confounded; uſing 
_ Le/han, perpetually, to ſignify language, and 
 Shaphah to ſignify religious ſervice, or con- 
feſſion, and never to ſignify language. All 
therefore the text ſays is; that, before the 
building of Babel, the whole earth had one 
and the ſame religious ſervice or confeſſion; 
and that, upon that attempt, the new con- 
feſſion, which the projectors of this building 
intended to ſet up, was to be confounded, 
which begun in the M ere of the under- 
takers, _ 


In 
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In the next place, the tranſlators render 
the text, as if it ſaid, Let us build us à tower, 
whoſe top ſhall reach to the Heavens, that we- 
may make us a name, leſt we be diſperſed, &c. 
And ſurely, beſides other improprieties in 
this ſuppoſed deſign, it muſt appear a very 
ridiculous project to build a tower, that 
ſhould defend againſt deſtruction by a flood, 
in ſo very low a ground as the valley of 
Shinar; or from diſperſion, which want of 


proviſion would force them to. But our 


Author obſerves, that the Hebretu text ſays 


nothing of reaching to the Heavens: that 


word is a meer ſupplement from the tranſ- 
lators fancy, who were ignorant that the 
word render'd Tower ſignifies Temple, and 
therefore did not perceive the obvious 
meaning of the whole, which is, that theſe 
wicked men, who lived in a country where, 
till then, there was no difference of religion, 
the whole earth being of one confeſſion, 
apoſtatiſed to the ſervice and worſhip of the 
Heavens; and encouraged -one another to 
build a city and temple, the top whereof 
ſhould be facred to the Heavens; and that 


God, to check this early relapſe into the re- 
ligion of their antediluvian forefathers, 


thought * to confound, not their language, 
but 


% 
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but their confeſſion, or liturgy, that is, to 

make them differ about the manner and form 
of the intended ſervice and worſhip, which 
had the effect, at that time, of marring 
their irreligious project; of making them 
fall out amongſt themſelves, of making them 
deſiſt from their enterpriſe. _ 

TAKING the thing thus, and ales 
- theſe men miſtook the Heavens for a deity, 
there was ſenſe in their building a temple, 
and on it an altar to that being that could, 
according to their ſuppoſition, prevent their 
deſtruction and diſperſion ; and it was well 
and mercifully done, on the part of God, to 
make them differ about their intended ſervice, 
and thereby to fall out amongſt themſelves, 
and relinquiſh the undertaking. But, tranſ- 
lating the text as our expoſitors have done, a 
moſt abſurd and impracticable attempt is ſup- 
poſed to call upon the interpoſition of the 
Deity, in a very unneceſſary miracle, which, 
at the ſame time, our Author avers, appears 
not to have been wrought ; becauſe the fame 
Scriptures.ſhew the whole earth was of one 
language, though not of one lip, or religious, 
_ confeſſion, for ſeveral ages after, 
As our Author has delivered the Scriptures, 


by bn eee with Hebrew, from this 
noto- 


} 
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| notorious abſurdity, with which the igno- 
rance of the tranſlators had ſtained it ; he, 
on an infinity, almoſt, of other occaſions, in- 
 terpoſes to ſet their falſe interpretations to 
rights. According to his conſtruction of the 
language, it is no where in the text ſaid, 
that the earth ſtands ſtill, and that the fun 
goes round it; but on the contrary it is, on 
every proper occaſion, inculcated that the 
fun ſtands till, * | and that the earth 
runs round. py wh 

AFTER the food God did not put the 
rainbow firſt in the cJoud, as a ſign to man; 
but he conſtituted or gave (which is the 
Hebrew word) that bow, which naturally 
was in the cloud, as a memorial of his 
promiſe not to oy the earth again by 
Water. 

- And in multitudes of other caſes our 
Author brings, as he ſays, from the genuine 
conſtruction of the text, a very commodious 
ſenſe, where the tranſlation is, not to ſay 
; worſe, hardly intelligible. | 

As our Author's general bree that 
the mechanical powers in the Heavens was 
the deity ſet up by the Heathen, againſt the 
God of Nature and of I/rael, is a key to the 
werflanding a vaſt number of expreſſions, 

expoſtu- 
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expoſtulations, and claims, uſed throughout 
by the writers of the Scriptures, which paſſed 
unheeded, or were thought trivial, and ac- 
commodated to the miſtaken notions of ig- 
norant men heretofore; ſo the fame poſition, 
as he manages it, is of very great ſervice in 
ſhewing the propriety and perfect intention 
and uſe of very many miracles, miraculous 
appearances, and religious inſtitutions, 
which no man hitherto has pretended to 
ſhew the adequate reaſon, uſe, or occaſion 


for. 
Ir the religion of the bells Heathen 


was to aſcribe all power to the machine of 
the Heavens, in the conditions of fire, 
light, and air, or ſpirit, but principally in that 
of fire, on the acting whereof all the reſt 
ſeemed to depened; then it was proper for 
the Deity, when a new revelation and reli- 
gious ceconomy was to be eſtabliſhed in 
the family of Abraham, to paſs between the 
parts of the creatures, appointed to, be di- 

vided, in the appearance of fire, light, and 
ſmoke. 

I was proper to ſhew his ſuperiority over 
the gods of Sodom and Gomorrah, by puniſhing 
them, who worſhipped fire, by fire ſent from 
Heaven? *It was proper, when Mo yes was to be 

| ſent 
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ſent upon his miſſion, to appear to him in 
the buſh in the form of fire. 

IT was proper, when the conteſt was be- 
tween the prieſts of Baal and the prophet 
Eliſha, and when the formal trial was to be, 
- whether Baal or Jehovah was the true God, 
by this teſt, whether the offering of the one 


or of the other ſhould be firſt conſumed by 


fire ſent from Heaven; it was proper, I ſay, 
on that caſe, for Jehovah to give proof of his 
power, by ſending down fire, and * 
the ſacrifice, water, Sc. And, * 
Nor to mention a great many other in- 
ſtances, when the captains of fifty were ſuc- 
ceſſively ſent out by the King of jel, 
who then fell in with the worſhip of the 
Heavens, in defiance of the true God, to 
bring Elijah to him a priſoner ; it was proper, 
to puniſh. their preſumption, and to manifeſt 
the power of Jehovah over the Heavens, to 
conſume thoſe captains by fire ſent from 
Heaven. | 
AN p, though the many miracles wrought. 
in Egypt, and in the wilderneſs, to which, 
for evidence of the power and ſupremacy of 
Jehovah, there are many references and ap- 
peals made by the later writers of the Scrip- 


tures, ſeem to our modern wiſemen, who 
think 
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think that God might have done the buſineſs 
a much ſhorter way, very unneceſſary and 
ſuperfluous, and as ſuch are diſbelieved; yet 
our Author apprehends they were abſolutely 
neceſſary to the deſign of Jehovab, and of 
the utmoſt importance to mankind, for ſet- 
tling the point in diſpute between the fol- 
lowers: of the true and thoſe _— che falſe 
God. 
FT RE intent of theſe various 3 
Author ſays, was, in the face and ſeeing of 
the moſt powerful and populous, the moſt 
learned, the moſt ſuperſtitiouſly addicted na- 
tion then in the world to the ſervice of the 
Heavens, to ſhew the power of Jebovab over 
their pretended gods in all their attributes and 
powers, and over their prieſts; and, in ſo 
doing, to convict that people, and all that 
ſhould hear of thoſe tranſactions, and till 
remain in the ſame error; and to eonvince 
the people, that he was about to ſeparate to 
himſelf, ſo fully of his authority, that they 
ſhould never (bearing theſe things. in mind} 
apoſtatiſe. 
Fo theſe ends, after the magicians or 
prieſts of the fictitious gods were foiled, 
Fehovah permitted Pharaoh to harden his 
heart, or-to reſiſt; -until by repeated miracles 
— nn 
I 
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he had, to the fight of all men, aſſerted his 
| ſuperiority over his rivals, in controuling all 
the actions and powers, for which they were 
falſly thought gods, and making them afflict 


their votaries. The ſun and light were turn- 


ed into a palpable darkneſs, for three days. 
The air was turned peſtilential ; the very duſt 
of the earth was turned noxious; the river, 
which was emblematically ſacred, in whoſe 
waters they purified themſelves, and on whoſe 
banks they worſhipped, was turned into blood; 
the wind brought locuſts to deftroy the vota- 
ries of the wind. All theſe plagues, and 
many more, which our Author explains the 
propriety of at length, in his E/ay towards a 
Natural Hiftory of the Bible, were ſo directed 
as to leave the Hraelites unhurt, witneſſes of 
the ſuperiority of their God, of the obedi- 
ence of the Heavens, and. of the diſtraction 
and folly of thoſe who worſhipped them. 
HITHERTO miracles have been looked 
upon, generally, by mankind as ſo many 
prodigious, unnatural, and therefore wonder- 
ful events, ſurpaſſing the power of man ta 
compaſs; brought about by divine power, 
to vouch the miſſion of the perſon, by whoſe 
hands they were wrought, and to gain credit 
to what he ſhould reveal, or deliver. But, if 
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our Author is to be followed, they are to be 
conſidered as tending to an higher purpoſe, 


and are ſo many manifeſtations of the power 


of the true God, to gain credit to himſelf, 
in contradiction to. the pretended powers of 


the heavens, that were ſet up in oppoſition : 


and are ſo ſorted and choſen, as beſt to prove 
that there is no inherent eſſential powers in 


the machine, the Heavens; but that all inhe⸗ 
rent and eſſential power is in Fehovah alone, 


whoſe ſervants, at his command, could x 
or ſuſpend the courle of nature. 42855 


I T was, according to our Author, to con- 


firm the children of Irael in this faith, that 
the wind (in Hebrew, the ſpirit) ſeparated the 


waters of the Red Sea, and made them, con- 
trary to the ordinary courſe of nature, ſtand 
on either fide in heaps : That by Maſes Fe- 
hah ſhewed, in miniature, the ſame power 


that was exerciſed in deſtroying the earth at 
the flood, by cracking the rata of ſtone, and 


and making a ſpring of water guſh out of a 


rock, upon the touch of a rod: That the 
God of the nations, inthe appearance of fire, 
light, and cloud, or ſpirit, which the Author 


ſays (as ſhall be hereafter explained) was the 


emblem of the true God, was forced to at- 
tend, to lead, and to protect the camp of 


Vor. ä 1 Tiroel : 
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fuel That the air was made to rain down 
food upon the armies of Fehovah : And that 
Fehovah was pleaſed miracutoafly, and at an 


pearance of fire on Sin, and from thence 
to deliver the law, moefer = cormmt Gs th 
Hrurlites. 

Ir ll theſe things ſhalt be metre ac 
done to ſettle the conteſt, and eftabliſh the 
rivals at that time, and all other pretended 


deities that thereafter might, by the madneſs 


or ignorance of men, be ſet up: 

Tur the ſcope and intent of the law, 
given in the ten commandments, will be 
better: underſtood; and the meaning of the 
religious economy, ceremonies, and ſervices, 
r WELLS mane 
fally comprehended. 

. 
feſſion of every body, are intended to aſſert 
and inculcate the ſovereignty of the Deity, 
and the ſecluſive title to ſerviee, that is in 
Jabovab, the Creator and Preſerver of all 


things; in contradiftion to all other pretend - 


ed gods, whoſe ſervice is prohibited and 


guarded againſt in the moſt expreſs manner; 


+ prohibitions that do not ſeem neceſſary to be 
ED: autho- 


appointed time, 'to ſhew himfelf in the ap- 
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authoriſed and introduced with ſq much 
pomp, and by ſo many miracles, if the wor- | 
ſhip of a ſtock or a ſtene; a. red heifer or 
ealf, taken in themſelves; and not puta 
as the repreſentation of that being (the Hea- 
vens) in which all material power in this ſy- 
ſtem was khown to reſide, had been the only 
thing to be dreaded. 

TE other commands are generally called 
the moral law, and it is commonly thouglit 
that they were intended for a ſyſtem of ſocial - 
law, as they ſcem to prohibit treſpaſſes againſt 
ſociety: 

But in this our Author differs, and ſa ays; 
that when men are ſatisfied; as they may 


eaſily be from Scripture and from hiſtoryz 


that the wörſhippers af the heavens called 
their gods their fathers and mothers, and 
worſhipped them as ſuch ; that they held it a 
religious and acceptable ſervice to immolate 
human ſacrifices, nay to offer their firſt-borm 
to fire; that they held it lawfiil, nay pleaſing 
to ſome of their gods, to ſteal and rob for 
ſacrifice; that proſtitution of their wives 
2 datightars, in honour of their gads; was A 
grant part of their religion, &c. the rea- 
ſons for giving theſe commands, cotnmonly 


called moral, will appear to be the ſame, as 
bo 2 "2 
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for giving the reſt, to wit, to ſettle and eſta- 
bliſh the worſhip of the true, though inviſible 
God, and to reſtrain from the worſhip of the 
| heavens, and the chief abominations practiſed 
| in that worſhip. © 
As to the moral or ſocial law, according 
to our Author, it was not the immediate view 
or purpoſe of God, in the law given from the 
mount, to eſtabliſh or explain it. The com- 
petition for ſuperiority with the falſe god, 
the heavens, was the point to be ſettled ; and 
the abominations of the prophane worſhip of 
that fictitious god were to be prohibited, and 
'eradicated out of the ſervice of the children 
of Lfrael. 
TRE ſocial law required no publication, 
no authority from Jehovah by miracles to 
confirm it ; except in thoſe points in which the 
abſurd ſervice of the heathens had encroached 
upon it. It was no queſtion amongſt the 
heathens, no more than it was amongſt the 
children of Abraham, whether it was unlaw- 
ful to kill, or to commit adultery, on any other 
occaſion, except for the honour of their pre- 
"tended deities in religious ſervice ; and there- 
fore, according to our Author, there was no 
occaſion for ſettling theſe ſocial duties, except- 
| | = nt 


=» 
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ing ſo far as the miſtakes i in worſhip made it 
neceflary. | 

As the principal view of the decalogue, and 
all the pomp and frain of miracles, with 
which it was introduced, was to ſettle the ſa- 
periority of Jehovah over his rivals, the hea- 
vens; ſo our Author obſerves, that all the 'me- 
morials of theſe miracles, the fervices, feaſts, 
ſabbaths, rites of ſacrifice, ceremonies, the 
tabernacle, the temple, their ornaments and 
furniture, the inſtitution of prieſthood, with 
the ordinances relating thereto, the prieſts 
garments, Sc. were intended to commemo- 
rate, to acknowledge, and for ever to keep in 
view the evidence of the ſuperiori then ſet- 
tled ; and to explain by emblems, a ſort of 
| language then well underſtood, the nature, 
reſidence, and manner of acting of God, in 
oppoſition to that of his rivals; and his mer- 
ciful diſpoſition and purpoſe towards his crea- 
tures; all which the Author has in a great 
meaſure explained, and applied i in a very new 
and ſurpriſing manner, and promiſes, on a 
proper occaſion, fully to explain and ſhew the 
application of the reſt. _ 

Tuo a ſyſtem of philoſophy, reli- 
gion, and religious ſervice was thus revealed 
in writing by the hand of Meſes i in the wider- 


E 3 neſs, 


— 
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| neſs, as our Author affirms; yet he is far from | 
thinking that the world was left without in- 
formation, or direction in theſe matters, till 
this time: on the contrary, he aſſerts, that the 
inſtruction and law, given by Moſes, was no 
more than a republication in writing of that 
law, originally given to Adam before, and up- 
on the fall. 

= Fo the goodnels, the wiltoa, and the 

= juſtice of God; from the neceſſities of the 

| ne- made creature man, and from the hints, 
aboye mentioned, of God's planting a garden 
in Eden, and bringing all living creatures be- 

fore Adam ; our Author concludes, that na 
ture, its operations, and dependence on Je- 
— was fully explained to the firſt man; 
and thence his duty, as well as chief good, 

b diſcovered to him, in admiring, adoring, and, 
with love and gratitude, ſerving the Author 
of his being. | | 

WHETHER any, ang whe ſervices, by way | 
of acknowledgment, were, at this time requi- 
red of Adam, does not appear; but it does 

appear that he was prohibited, under the pe- 

valty of death, from eating of the fruit of a 

dertzin tree in the middle of the > 

which is called tbe Tree of Knawledge If G 

rok Ev 9 


One DOs 
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Dua Author ſuppoſes that this tree, ſaid to 
ſtand in the middle of the garden, was. in the 
plan of that garden intended to repreſent the 
| Gan in the centre of this ſyſtem, which keeps 

it all a going; and that the prohibition to eat 
_ fruit of it emblematically forewarned 
dam from truſting to its ſupport in any thing, 
— what, as a machine without knowledge, 
it was appointed to do ; and he ſuſpects that 
this very forbidden fruit was the Malum Per- 
 faun, famed amongſt the heathens; in Greece, 
afterwards, taken to be the laurel, facred 
to Apollo the god Of wiſdom, and which was 
ſuppoſed capable of giving nn ant 
wiſdom. 
H obſerves that this commend was firſt 
broken by Eve, who had it but at ſecond hand 
from Adam, and who did not know the na- 
tures, and ſeveral qualities and capacities of 
brute creatures, as Adam did, at the inſtigation - 
of the devil, by a ſerpent, who as a bait pro- 
poſed improvement in knowledge; a very 
laudable motive, had not the method of gain- 
ing it been prohibited. THE” 
Hz imagines that Adam was not deceived 

as Evo was; but that, ſeeing her loſt, his 
paſſion for her made him deſperately reſolve 


— the ſame fortune with her, and $0 be 
4 joined 
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joined with her in the crime, and the puniſh- 
ment; and that this was the reaſon why, 
n theis eyes were opened, they not only 
became aſhamed of their crime, but at the 
fight of thoſe parts, which raiſed in each mu- 
tual defires ; the violence of which induced 
woman to ſeduce man into a participation of 
her guilt, and induced man to yield to ruin 
and death, rather than be divided from her. 

THOs E, who are delighted with fearching 
into the origin and uſage of words, will not 
be diſagreeably entertained by a reflection or 
two our Author makes, on this occaſion. 
He ſays that Ny aver, which properly ſigni- 
fies the act of cohabitation with woman, ts 
in the Hebrew language made the root for 
iniquity or wickedneſs. And that ND P- 
tab, which principally fignifies that part of 
the body that Eve is ſuppoſed ta have hid, 
in the ſame language is made expreſſive of 
ſeducing, overperſuading, deceiving. 

Ax p our Author thinks that, to keep up 
the memory of this crime, and of the prin- 
cipal motive that induced man to fall into it, 
as alſo to be a caveat againſt being carried 
too far by that motive, on future occaſions, 
circumcifion was inſtituted ; which took place 
among the nations before Abraham's days, 


and 
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and was revived only in his family; ; and re- 
enacted in the law of Moſes, as ſeveral * 
antient inſtitutions were. | 
Ou Author inſiſts, that man SORT? not 
have ſuſtained his life any. conſiderable time - 
after the fall, though God had not been plea- - 
fed by any act to inflict death upon him. The 
conſciouſneſs of the diſpleaſure of God, the 
remembrance of felicity loſt, and the appre- 
henſions of the juſt vengeance of the offend- 
ed Deity, muſt have produced ſtrange diſtrac- 
tions in the mind of unhappy Adam : That he 
lived then, is a demonſtration that he re- 
ceived ſome comfort, ſome hint of the poſſi- 
bility of a reconciliation ; and that he actually 
had promiſes that comforted him, the Scrip- 
tures in formal words reveal. The /eed of the 
woman ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. 
THrovGH the account of this promiſe, 
and thoſe hopes of peace, is very ſhort, yet 
our Author thinks that, at this time, a pro- 
per and intelligible account was given to 
man of the manner and means of his recon- 
ciliation, and reſtitution to the protection of 
God; and that rites, obſervances, and ſer- 
vices were inſtituted, to keep in mind, and 
acknowledge the ſovereignty of the Creator; 
| a the 
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the crime of man, and his forfeiture; and 
the promiſe and means of peace and ſalva- 
tion. 
Tu foundations of his opinion, beſides 
what is already ſaid, are in general: That 
from the Scripture it appears, before the pub- 
lication of the law in Sinai, believers and un- 
believers were in the practice and poſſeſſion 
of many, or moſt of thoſe rites and inſti- 
tutions, which muſt have depended on ſome 
antecedent authority, that was common to 
all. And by the univerſal conſent of all pro- 
phane authors it appears, that, after the æra 
of Maſes, the fame inſtitutions and obſer- 
| vances had taken place over all the known 
| world; though no body ſuppoſes they owed 
their origin to the laws of a nation, that the 
reft of the world held in diſlike and con- 


To inſtance in a few : Offering ſacrifice, 
and that by fire, was in uſe before the writ- 
ten law; Wel offered; Noah ſacrificed ; Abra- 
zam and his contemporaries did ſo; Job prac- 
tiſed it; it was uſed by Balaam; it was prac- 
tiſed for thankſgiving ; for atonement ; for 
binding covenants : at the ſame time it is 
obvious, that naturally it had no tendency to 
either o thoſe ends; and, as it was univer- 

| ſal, 
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fal, muſt needs owe its beginning to an in- 
ſtitution, that was authoritative over all. 
Tua facrifice was held propitiatory 
among the heathens cannot be denied by 
any, that is converſant in their writings; 
their hiſtories, their poems are full of it; 
and, if there could remain any doubt, 
Balaam's repeated attempts to placate the 
deity, and the over- warm zeal of thoſe, who 
gave the fruit of their body for the fin of 
their ſoul, who facrificed their firſt- born to 
Moloch, to atone for themſelves, their family, 
and people, and to procure his favour and 
protection, are abſolute proofs. | 
Ov xr Author, on this ſubjeR, takes no- 
tide. * that God is ſaid to have clothed onr 
firſt parents with the ſkins of beaſts, that part 
of the offering, that by the written law ap- 
pears to have fallen to the prieſts ſhare ; and 
thence concludes that the beaſts, from which 

thoſe ſkins were taken, had been ſacrificed. 
AnoTHER inſtance is in firſt-fruits, 
which appear among all the heathens to have 
been offered as an acknowledgment to their 
ſeveral deities. "This practice is as old as the 
days of Cain and Abel, who cannot be fap+ 

poſed to have begun it without inſtitution fox 

weir * | 
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A THIRD inſtance is in, the inſtitution of 
prieſthood, or giving to the firſt-born, or 


eldeſt of the family, a er to approach the 


Fewn/b N was — from the 


firſt- born to the family of Levi. If the 


1 


tion of ; the ame als: that the ſacrifice 
repreſented in another, it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that the. inſtitution of prieſthood, 
and of ſacrifice, bore the ſame date. 3 

FROM the expreſſion, eie. 3. our 


Author collects, that there were appointed 


times, perhaps new moons, and ſettled feaſts, 
from the beginning, for Weniger, ee, 
and acknowledgment. 

AN p from Maſes's account of he a 
and what followed it, nothing is more clear 


| than that the reſt of the, ſabbath Was from 
the beginning appointed, for preſerving. a 
perpetual memorial of the creation, com- 


pleted by Fehovah; and: for yielding to 


man a fit. oppartunity, Mes from labour; ils 


7” TX &# 


| cent attributes of | God i in his vides; and to 
diſpoſe the mind to acknowledgment, duty, 


love, praiſe, and adoration, the only tribute 
that i is truly ſuited to the nature of that per- 


fect 
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fect being; ; and the only exerciſe: that ſeems. 
proper for qualifying man to defi nm * to 
enjoy a nearer union with his God. 

As our Author finds, -in the written law, 
ſeveral particular forts of wood, diſtinguiſhed 
by their uſes in the tabernacle; and ſeveral 
forts of boughs and branches of trees, ap- 
pointed to be carried and»uſed in the feaſt 
of tabernacles; he concludes, that thoſe 
trees were in the days of Adam, ſo to ſpeak, 
conſecrated ' as emblems or memorials of 
particular perſons, actions, or things, that mey 

were to repreſent. 

A GARDEN was planes i in Eden RP I 
have hinted at the uſe, for which our Author 
thinks it was dreſſed there. The patriarchs, 
particularly Abraham, ſacrificed under oaks, ; 
nay, planted oaks for the end of ſacrifice 
and religious ſervice under them. The 
antients planted gardens, groves, c. upon 
religious accounts, and very likely held par- 
ticular trees in reſpect, as 'repreletiting parti- 
cular-powers or actions. 

TE oak, which is in Hebrew NN Elah, 
our Author ſays, was appointed the en 
rial of a covenant confirmed by oath. _ 
FTE tree of knowledge of good and evil 
Ca the powers in this ſyſtem. The 
| fruit 
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fruit of the laſt, as our Author ſays, with 


| re oe Pan the palm-. 


tree, and twigs of ſeveral other trees, were td 
be held in the hands of the children of 


If ael at the feaft of tabernacles, their grand 


feftivity for mirth and rejoicing ; and he 


inſiſts, that the carrying thoſe ſeveral boughs 


and fruits had à religious, emblematical. 


meaning, then very well underſtood; as it 


was the only way, before writing, of com- 


municating knowledge; and as intelligible; 


very near, as writing was dag 4 Be- | 


derſtood, the meaning of them is not by 


Moſes explained; but our Author ſeems td 
think it poſſible ſtill to decypher and ex- 
plain them ; only thus much he apprehends 
is plain "ape the reflection made, that, the 
uſe of thoſe ſeveral ſorts of trees being pre- 
ſcribed, without any explication of the 


teaſon or purpoſe, theſe purpoſes muſt have 


been univerſally known at the time, and the 
trees themſelves muſt have been conſtituted 
emblems, as early as the "RAS the firſt 
garden. : 

As hieroglyphicks, or a were the 
firſt method of conveying and- continuing 
e. which was ſucceeded by the more 

perfect 


2 
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ligious ſervice was originally performed, in 
an emblematical way, whieh carried the 


mind from the emblem, type, or emblema- 
tical or typical act, to the perſon or thing re- 


perfect 1 invention of writing; and as all re- 


preſented; our Author thinks, that, after 


writing was invented, for the more certain 


old way, and types and emblems were of the 
fame uſe and effect as ever; hence ſacrifice, 


Sc. were continued: and at the ſame time 


that God deſcribed the powers of this ſyſtem, 
as dependent upon himſelf, in writing, he 
cauſed the ſame fort of account of them to 
be repreſented, and hung up hieroglyphically 
in the tabernacle, and afterwards in the 
temple. The lamp in the temple, the pil- 
lars, and their ornaments before the porch, 
our Author inſiſts, were an hieroglyphicat 


deſcription of the powers of this ſyſtem, of 


the deities the heathens adored, which 
Jebovab willed to be nailed up in the place 


of the reſidence of his preſence; to bear ir 


mind their inferiority and dependence orr 
him; and that they were to be conſidered 
in no other view than as emblems of him- 
&lf, and his ſervants, 


As 


preſervation of divine knowledge, the ſervices 
were ſtill continued, and performed in the 
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As our Author, by this new and very 


ſurpriſing manner of interpretation, gives 
tizht to an infinite number of inſtitutions, 


- prohibitions, declarations, claims, and ſer- 


vices ; fo, by accurately examining the force 


and propriety of the original language, and 
comparing it with the inſtitutions and ſer- 
vices, when rightiy underſtood, he thinks 


he has made a world of very 2 dif- 
coveries. * 
VARIOUsãò are the gueſſes that have been 


niade by learned men, concerning the ſenſe 


and meaning of the word FN Fehovas, 
the ineffable name of God, as the Fews call 
it: our Author has fixed on that conſtruc- 


tion, which makes it the eſſence exiſting ; 


that eſſence or ſubſtance, which has being 
in itſelf neceſſarily, without dependence up- 


on any other, and in diſtinction to all other 
eſſence or ſubſtance whatever. iÞ 74h ſig- 
fies the eſſence, by eminence; and (if I 


reach the Author's meaning, which - ſeems 


to be wholly new, and uncommon on this 


article) by the addition of the other word 
Mn Hovah, ſignifying actual being with 
powers and faculties, gives an idea of that 


ſufficient all- perfect being, that has exiſtence 


it itſelf, or by the neceſſity of its own nature 
| - exiſts. 
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exiſts. Something like to this ingenious mo- 
derns have ſtruek out by the light of nature, 
as they ſay, for the idea of the ſovereign 


being; and it will be no great reproach” to 


their notion, if it falls in with the ſentimen 


contained in the name given by God to him- 
ſelf in the Scripture; nor a ſlight confirma- 


tion of the accuracy and perfection of | the 


Scripture, if, when it is fairly examined, it 
is found to expreſs ſentiments ſo juſt, ſo lofty, 
and ſo difficult, if at all poſſible, to be come 
at by the light of nature.only. = 
N EL is another name, which the Seip | 
ture gives to the Deity ; ic — | 
tranſlated the frong, or powerful, forts.” 
our Author inſiſts, that it ſignifies 8 
the irradiator. An idea borrowed from that 
irradiation or emiſſion of light and influence 
from the ſun to move, ſupport, and preſerve 
in being and action every thing in this ma- 
terial ſyſtem; from whence it is applied to 
the Deity, to expreſs ſomething of that in- 
conceivable power, influence, and manner 
of acting, by which the Deity acts uncon- 
troulably, where it is not locally preſent. As 
the Author from Scripture avers the proper 
reſidence of God is without this ſyſtem, ſo 
1 by this name, that irradiation, whieh, 
'Vor. II. . according 
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according to our Author's philoſophy, is in 
a great meaſure the ſupporter of nature, is 
attributed to'Fehovah ; and ſuch a power of 
irradiation in a ſpiritual ſenſe, as we ſee _ 
formed by the ſun in a material yy 
- aſcribed to the inviſible God. 

To confirm this ſentiment, _ indeed a 
very conſiderable branch of our Author's 
ſcheme, he obſerves that the word 1 1297 
Hallelu-jah, which is the burden of almoſt all 
the pſalms of praiſe and thankſgiving, the firſt 
word frequently and- the laſt, and which 
zs tranſlated ſometimes, praz/e ye the Lord, 
ſometimes is tranſcribed, without tranſlating, 
Halllu-jah, ſignifies properly and undoubted- 
Iy irradiation to Jab, or aſcribe ye irradia- 
tion to the eſſence. Now, if the utmoſt ho- 
nour the believing 7ews could expreſs for 
their God, in their moſt devout and thank- 
ful praiſes, was to aſcribe irradiation. to his 
eſſence; it, on the one hand, renders our 
Author's opinion of the ſenſe of El very 
probable; and, on the other hand, very 
ſtrongly proves, that the Scripture- ideas of 
the Deity, and of its powers and action, 
were borrowed from viſible operations of the 
ſun, the light, and air, and their actions in 
the heavens in all this material 1 

-} FTARARBRE 
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THERE is ſtill another name for God, 
the moſt commonly uſed of any in Scrip- 
ture, and on the true ſenſe of which' our 
Author builds a great deal; it is EDITS 
Elobim, always tranſlated, Deus, or God. 

ALL the world, Fews and Chriſtians, agree 
that this word is plural ; ſeldom, not once in 
five hundred. times, to be met with ſingular ; 
almoſt always (a few inſtances excepted) 
joined with nouns and verbs in the ſingular 

number. 5 
| From this word, which the modern Fes, 
and, after them, Chri ;/tians have tranſlated _ 
Deus, in the ſingular number, when the true 
God i is meant; but Dii, in the plural, when 
it is applied to the gods of the nations; ſe- 
veral learned men have drawn arguments for 


the T rinity, and have taken it to be a full 


proof, at leaſt, of the plurality of perſons. 
But, as theſe men did not aſſert, or undertake 
to prove, that the Scriptures were wrote 
with perfect accuracy, and were forced to 
75 admit a a great many things to be written, 
that they could not ſtritly and philoſophi- 
"cally juſtify ; ; and as they pretended to fix no 
certain origin or ſenſe for the word, from 
the meaning. whereof their argument could 
be examined or juſtified; theſe opinions made 

12 ho 
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no great way to induce men to think, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was founded in 
the Old Teſtament. 

Bor, as our Author inſiſts, that every 
word of the ſacred book is written with the 
utmoſt accuracy, truth, and perfection; if 
that propoſition is made good, what he ſays 
for the' word Elohim, for evidence of the 
plurality of perſons in 1 the Deity, muſt Rave 
great weight. 

| NoTwiTHSTANDING an infinity 'of 
Zueſſes made by thoſe, who pretended to be 
learned in the Hebrew language, none ever 
hit on any.thing that carried a ſenſe, in the 
leaſt degree, ſatisfactory. Our Author Has 
fixed on the word N Elab, an 'oath or 
adjuration (ſo tranſlated perpetually by the 
Fews, wherever it occurs in the Scriptures, 
whether as verb or noun, except where it 
is intended to ſignify the Deity, and then 
they take care to hide that meaning) as the 
root from which it is derived; and affirms, 
that by the genius of the language CST 
_ Elohim ſignifies, in the plural, Adjuratores, 
perſons bound by bath or covenant; refer- 
ring this name to that engagement, which 
the divine perſons are ſuppoſed to have en- 


tered into, for the preſervation and ſalvation 


of man, called the covenant; and averring, 
that it is expreſſive of that relation, in which 
that oath or covenant. put God to man. 
HE inſiſts, that, as this was the original 
light, in which, after the fall, God was 
willing to be known to man, for his com- 
fort, and for encouraging him in his duty, 1 
all the apoſtate Heathens, who relinquiſhed f 
the true Elabim, and reſorted to their rivals, 
the heavens, for protection, retained never- 
theleſs this comfortable appellation, applied 
it to the heavens, and, as they ſacrificed 
with the utmoſt zeal and ſeriouſneſs to them, 
looked upon them as their Elohim; all- power- 
ful beings, in covenant with them, for their 
good here and hereafter, and expected cer- 
tainly from their hands protection and per- 
formance of their ſuppoſed covenants: hence 
by innumerable places in Scripture it appears, 
that they looked upon themſelves as bound 
never to relinquiſh their Elohim ; ; and verily 
believed that their Elabim, in their turn, yay 
bound never to deſert them. os 
IT is remarkable, that, of the many 
| names, which the Deity has in Scripture, 
this is the only one, which cancerns the ſal- 
vation of man, that the Heathens carried off 
with 1 to apply to their falſe gods; for 
— whom 
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whom they coined other additional, or di- 
ſtinguiſhing names, without number, accord- 
ing to their different humours, and the diffe- 
rent powers and attributes of the heavens, for 
Which they worſhipped them. But till, with 
all theſe, they mixed the character or appel- 
lation of Elobim, as what expreſſed their con- 
nexion with, and relation to them. 

AN p, if this term ſhall be allowed to mean 
perſons bound by oath or covenant, then it 
will fit kings or-governors, who were under 
ſuch ties and engagements to the people; and 
to them it is ſometimes applied in Scripture. 

Ax whatever time the Jetos thought fit firſt 
to tranſlate this word fingular, it is certain 
the Heathens retained it in the plural ſenſe ; 
and the Jews, when tranſlating that word 
applied to the Heathen gods, render it plu- 
ral. 

O ux Author er that the word Elb 
him is generally joined with verbs and nouns 
in the ſingular number; yet ſometimes the 
words joined with it determine the ſenſe ſo 
Aatly to be plural, that; without impropriety, 
ſuch as is no where to be met with in the 
_ facred book, the perſons, or things ſpoken 
of muſt neceſſarily be plural. | 
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In the conſultation that is repreſented to 

| have been had by the Elobim, for the forma- 
tion of man, in the firſt of Geneſis, The Elo- 
him ſaid, Let us make man in our images ac- 
cording to our ſimilitudes. | 

AND, Geneſis iii. 22. after man had eaten 
of the forbidden fruit, the Elohim ſays, Be- 
hold man is become like one of us. The meaning 
of the expreſſion, and in what ſenſe man was 
become like one of the Elahim, our Author, 
on another occaſion, endeavours to explain: 
but from theſe, and ſuch-like flat declarations 
of more perſons than one in the Elohim, he 
inſiſts it is beyond doubt, that the word is 
intentionally uſed plural. 
O this ſubject he makes great uſe of the 
repreſentatives of the Elobim, the Shemim, the 
names, the powers in the machine, the hea- 
vens, being plural; and thoſe powers being, 
according to his apprehenſion, juſt three, fire, 


light, and ſpirit, or air: and, if it is ſuppoſed, 


that theſe three powers ſupport all the mo- 
tions and actions, in this machine, and that 
the machine was given for a repreſentation 
of the Deity, its nature, manner of exiſtence, 
powers and actions, by itſelf ; it is very diffi- 
cult to call in doubt our Author's concluſion, 
that the one ſubſtance of the heavens, acting 
14 in 
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In three conditions, or with diſtinct powers, 
is expreſſive of the one eſſence and Pperſona- 
lity of the Elobim. 
Ap, indeed, to do our Author's argu- 
ment juſtice, ſuppoſing the received opinion 
of a Trinity in the Deity were to be illuſtra- 
ted, or repreſented, by the ſimilitude of any 
viſible, or conceivable object; it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the wit of man has not hither- 
to ſuggeſted any thing ſo fit, to throw light 
upon that high myſtery, as this ſuppoſed ma- 
chine ; if the Author can make it good, that 
nature is actually ſupported by the agency of 
matter in thoſe three conditions of fire, light, 
and ſpirit, or air. The unity of the machine, 
the cooperation or joint action of all the three 
powers; light the iſſue of fire, and yet coe- 
val with it, returning ſpirit or air to maintain 
the joint action, and by it every thing, is ſo 
exquiſite a picture of what hitherto has been 
thought to ſurpaſs all imagination, that, if the 
Author can maintain that his machine works 
by theſe powers, very few will doubt of the 
truth of what it was intended to repreſent. 
Tnar the Deity, and the ſeveral perſons 
in it, are, in n':nberleſs expreſſions of Serip- 
ture, . uniformly repreſented by the machine, 
and by theſe three powers in it, applying the 
| idea 


* 
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idea of fire to the firſt, the idea of light to 
the ſecond, and of air or ſpirit to the third, 

the Author endeavours to prove * a world | 
of quotations; 
Hz does not Rings the fernt appear- 
ces of the Deity, in the form of fire, often 
tended with light, and air, or cloud: he 
takes notice of the many deſcriptions of the 
firſt perſon as terrible; a jealous God; the 
avenger of ſn; a flaming, a conſuming, a de- 
vouring fire to. the workers of iniquity : and 
has collected a liſt of the various temples, 
that the Heathens had, to the ſun, to fire, or 
to the heavens, under that head or attribute. 
WIT IA reſped to light, he produces nu- 
merous paſſages, where light, repreſented or 
ſpoken of, ſeems properly applicable to that 
perſon, who was to be the light of the na- 
tions, who was repreſented by irradiation ; 
and, perhaps, praiſed or prayed for in the ex- 
preſſion Hallelujah; and who declared for- 
mally of himſelf, that he was the light. | 
AND, on this ſubject, our Author has one 
very uncommon reflexion, as almoſt all his 
are; he ſays the word 1395 Cohen, tranſlated 
Prizft, and to which no one has pretended to 
affix a determin'd meaning, ſignifies proper- 
* an interceſſor; and, in evidence of this, he 
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has produced ſeveral texts, and particularly 
two, where the children of David are faid to 
be his 21473 Cohenim, meaning interceſſors 
with him, it not being poſlible they could be 
prieſts, fince they were not of the tribe of 
Levi. | 

Ar TER eſtabliſhing that the word render- 
ed prieſt ſignifies interceſſor, he proceeds to 
obſerve, that the high prieſt was only ſuch, 
and employed in offering ſacrifice, as the re- 
preſentative of him, concerning whom Fe- 
hovah ſwore, that he was a prieſt, or inter- 
ceſſor, for ever, after the order of Melthi- 
Zedet. 

AN p then, to make that type or repreſen- 
tation more entire, our Author obſerves that 
the high prieſt, in office, was to wear gar- 
ments made by divine direction, emblema- 
tical in every particular of his office ; but 
more eſpecially in that they were to be of 
White, that is linnen, and gold, and purple, 
and ſcarlet; by that collection of colours ex- 
preſſing light, the badge or repreſentation of 
the ſecond perſon of the Deity. 

Tris, as well as the crown that the prieſt 
wore, expreſling irradiation, as before men- 
tioned, our Author thinks, was certainly un- 
derſtood at the time of the inſtitution, and by 

believers 
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believers down till the days of our Saviour; 
and, had it been generally then underſtood, 
the nation would not have rejected the light. 
But, as the Fei people univerſally apoſta- 

tiſed, - loſt their knowledge with their faith, 
and had the remains of it almoſt altogether 
extinguiſhed in the captivity ; they had leifure 
to frame notions of their Meſſiah, different 


from what the Scriptures exhibited ; and in 


the conſtructions of the Scriptures, which they 
did not underſtand, they impoſed on them- 
ſelves, and on all that truſted them. 

To the light, our Author ſhews, where were 
ſeveral temples amongſt the Heathens. 

To uc HIN the third perſon, our Author 
produces ſeveral texts, where he is formally 
ſpoken of, under the deſcription of TN Ruach, 
Ventus, Flatus, Spiritus, the Spirit of Fehovah. 
And from the Heathens religion and opinions 
he obſerves, that they imputed all their ad- 
vices, from their gods, to the ſpirit, to fome 
material inſpiration or inflation; all their Si- 
0 their ora- 


byls, the prieſteſſes that deliver 
cles, were ſuppoſed, in effect, to be blown up, 
and inflated by ſome ſpirit or wind. And it 
may be conſidered, whether it is of any con- 
ſequence, and of what, that they delivered 
Far anſwers from tripodes. 

Bo r 
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Bo x not to purſue, at any greater length, 


the numerous and the various authorities that 


our Author brings together to ſupport his 
argument, it merits reflex ion, that, when our 
Saviour ſpeaks of himſelf, as the light, and 
when he and his Apoſtles deliver the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the New Teſtament, they 
ſpeak of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, without any apology or explication, 
as a Matter very well known and underſtood 
by ſuch as underſtood the Scriptures; a thing, 
which it ſeems altogether impoſſible they 
could have fallen into, if they had not known 
that ſuch, as really knew the Scriptures, un- 
derſtood them; as our Saviour ſays, on other 
occaſions, Metthew xi. 15. He that hath ears 
70 hear, let him hear. 

As our Author has puſh'd his argument for 
the Trinity very far, from the notion of fire, 
light, and ſpirit ; ſo he lays great weight on 
another argument, not altogether unlike to 
that, drawn from the appearance of the Che- 
rubim, ſet up at the expulſion of 44am from 
Paradiſe, and from the deſcription of that re- 
_ preſentation or appearance, drawn from the 


firſt and tenth chapters of the FEE of 
nn | 


FROM 


From the viſions of Ezekiel he collects, 


that the form of the Cherubim was one figure, 


with four heads or faces; the face of an ox, 
the face of a Hon, the face of a gs and the : 
face of an eagle. 

HAD there been no wie zemed Wet ue 
faces of the ox, the lion, and the eagle, as 
the Author can prove that the ox repreſent- 
ed fire, the lion light, and the eagle ſpirit, or 
air, there could be no doubt, he ſays, that 
this would have been a proper repreſentation 
of the Trinity in the heavens; and, by con- 
fequence, of the inviſible e by chem re- 
preſented. 
eee as the face of a man was added; 
joined, as the prophet takes notice, to the 
face of the lion, the repreſentative of light, 
the ſecond perſon ;-our Author inſiſts, that this 
appearance, exhibited to man for his com- 
fort, juſt when for his ſin he was expelV'd 
Paradiſe, and fentenc'd to hard labour, repre- 
ſented the Trinity, with the man Chriſt Jeſus 
joined to the fecond perſon, and was the moſt 
complete emblematieal repreſentation of what 
our Author ſuppoſes God revealed to Adam, 
when he told him, that the ſeed of thecevoman 
ſoould 1 the head Y the mew : +29 


. 


1 
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AGAIN, this repreſentation in'the Cheru- 
bim was a thing fo well known and under- 
ſtood by the antients, though we have deſcrip- 
tion of it but in Exegiel's viſion, that, when the 
Lord commanded it to be made for the Sancæ 
tum Sanctorum, the workmen made it at once, 
without wanting a pattern: and our Author 
lays no ſmall weight on it, that figures of 
theſe Cherubims (and he ſays he can ſhew 


why there were two of them) were, beſides 


the ark of the teſtimony, and the mercy-ſeat, 
the only furniture of the moſt holy place; 
into which none but the repreſentative of the 
great interceſſor durſt ever enter; and that 
but once a year, clothed with the emblems 
of his office, and being fanctified by blood. 
As our Author is indefatigably induftri ious | 
in his ſearch after the true meaning of. em- 
blems, inſtitutions, and ſervices; he is no leſs 


ſo, in ſettling the meaning of wor ds, hitherto 


oat an or unknown. I ſhall Siye ou! but 
T HE eue. r Berith, hich. v we 3 


tranſlate Covenant, Fædus, occurs in ſeveral 


texts; and is generally coupled with ſuch 


words, as cannot ſuffer a man to believe that 


Covenant, Feedus, is its ane ſignification. 


THE 
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THE blood. of the couenant; the meſſenger 
of the covenant; I have given thee for à coue- 
nant to the nations, &c. are expreſſions that 
will hardly go down; and what we tranſlate 
making a covenant, TV 12 INN2 Karat Berith, 
moſt certainly ſignifies 70 fill, or cut off Berith; 
which ſhews to conviction that Berith muſt, 
at leaſt originally, have had another ſenſe than 

is now in the tranſlation given it. {oy - 

Ovr Author, ſearching to be fatisfied in 
this difficulty, finds two texts, where the very 
ſame letters that compoſe Berith, but diffe- 
rently pointed by the Fetus, are tranſlated, Saas 
[ Borith, as they point it] Fullonum; and this 
word, again, confeſſedly derived from 112 
Barar, which ſignifies 1 cleanſe, to purify. 

Ir then, ſays our Author, Beri#h is taken 
from the idea of purifying, it muſt, and may, 
from the genius of the language, carry the 
ſenſe of purifier, purification throughout. 

AN p, if it is ſo underſtood, then all the 
* texts, in which it occurs, will be intelligible, 

and determined to that important "OY 
- Which they were written. 

TI HAVE given thee for a purifier 70 the 
nations; the blood of the purifier ; the meſſenger 
of the purifier ; will all directly refer to the 

great acrifice, the purification to which our 
7 divines, 
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divines, without obſerving the rules of con- 
ſtruction, and wy n,. _— en apply 
them. | 
AND Karat Berith wei Spicy, in its pro- 
per and primary ſenſe, to cut off a, or the 
purifier, and not to cut off a covenant. 
Ou Author affirms, that, in the uſage. of 
the. Hebrew tongue, nothing is more certain, 
or frequent, than that the type or emblem 
gets and bears the name of the thing typified 
and repreſented, or principally meant: where- 
fore, if Chriſt was the purifier, the Beriuhß pro- 
miſed, every creature, whoſe blood was ſhed, 
às repreſenting him, in ſacrifice, might have 
had the name of Berithb. And, when ſuch a 
creature was killed or cut off, as an emblem, 
it was true that Berith was cut off or killed. 
AN as man, entering into covenant, that 
is, accepting of terms offered by God for his 
purification, in token of his acceptance, was 


t kill, and ſhed the blood of a type of the 


great purifi er; which blood, though but of 
the lamb, a type, was deemed holy, and ca- 
pable of ſanctifying and purifying the altar, 
the tabernacle, the prieſt, and every thing 
that it touched: the ſame ſymbolical act was 
repeated for confirming pactions, covenants, 
or agreements between men; a typical Berith 
S | was 
I | 


— 
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was cut off; and over ſacrifice men confirm< 
ed covenants, and accepted of the terms pro- 


5 poſed by each other, as they teſtified their 


_ engagements: to God, and their faith that he 
was bound to them, by the ſame * re- 
preſentation. ES | 
Non will this conſtruction appear range 
: to thoſe, who reflect that, in the Latin tongue, 
percutere, icere, and ferire fœdus, are the terms 
uſed for making a covenant or alliance; in 


No reſpect to which, etymologiſts ſatisfy them= 


ſelves with ſaying, that, ſlaying ſome animal 
in ſacrifice being a ſolemnity that attended 
all alliances, at the making whereof, the par- 


ties were willing to intimate, by the death of 


the victim, the puniſhment they thus con- 
ſented to be bound to, if they violated the 
agreement, the words 'ferire fardus were 
brought to be expreflive of the end or pur- 
poſe, for which ſuch animals were ſlain at 
treaties and alliances ; and they ſuppoſe that 
adus, may have been the antient Tuſcan word 
for Hhœdus, a kid. T 
Bu r, if they will depart Fn ſuppolitions; 
without any proof, and mount a little higher 
in their antiquity; if they will admit; what 
our Author thinks he has proved, that all the 
religious ſervices of the Heathens were taken 
Vor. Il; & from 
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from the inſtitutions and appointments in the 
fervice of the living God ; though by length 
of time, change of language, and imagina- 
tions, when men, having loſt true knowledge, 
began to imagine, they were miſapplied, and, 

in part, altered; they will find reaſon to be- 
lieve that, even amongſt the Heathens, ſa- 
crifice, as the higheſt and moſt important 
act of their religious worſhip, was adhibited 
to covenants, as an appeal to their deities; and 
putting all they expected, from that ſymbol 
of their religion, on the iſſue of their faith- 
ful perfor mance of their engagemenesse. 

Ix the Hebrew language, the fame word 

Dl Alem ſignifies fin, and a ſin-offer- 

ing, a kid, lamb, or any thing offered for 
fin; and the Heathens made it a name or 
attribute of one of their Elohim. | 
_ - IT does not appear, fo far as I Si 
that fadusc, in the antient Tuſſcan, was written 
for Hadus; but it does appear, that the 
Latin has an adjective of the fame letters, 
fedus, a, um, which ſignifies vile, unclean, 
abominable, and polluted. Now, if with them, 
at the firſt formation of their language, an 
offering for ſin or pollution evuld be called 
fin or pollution, as in Hebrew a kid or lamb 


en for ZION {bw is called 4hem; I 
| ſee 
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ſee no reaſon to doubt, that every offering 
for ſin or pollution might be called /&dus, 
or ſœdum, in the ſenſe of that word ad- 
jective; and that therefore ferire ſædus, in 
its proper and primitive ſenſe, was 10 kill, or 
Hande a ſin- offering. 

Bur, be this as it will, our 1 dif- 
covers ſeveral temples, amongſt the Heathens, 
to Berith; and to Baal Berith, by which he 

ſays is meant the Lord, the Purifier, the 
early Heathens having by no means loſt the 
idea, or the expectation of a purification. 

Ap he ſays that ſalt, a neceſſary ingre- 
dient in all ſacrifice, was adhibited and re- 
quired in this view only, as an emblem of 

purification; ſalt being one of the moſt 
powerful purifiers known; and of approved 

uſe in purging and purifying moſt forts of 
metals from their earth, and baſe. droſs, that | 

_ cloſely adheres to them. _ 

 Waen Freethinkers object to the evi 

ee drawn from prophecies and prophe- 

tical inſtitutions, for ſupporting the Chriſtian 
religion, that it is ambiguous and uncertain; 
the prophecies being dark and obſcure, ea- 
pable often of a double meaning; and the 
inſtitutions being figurative and typical, ap- 


n only, 2x 897 —_ by comparifon of 


the 
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| the figures with the events; and therefore not 
fit to communicate, with any certainty, to 
thoſe to whom the revelation was made, the 
knowledge of the event, which they were to 
expect, and in which they were to believe : 
the common anſwer is, that we are not, 
from our narrow views, and with our dim 
lights, to examine and to find fault with the 

diſpoſition of the infinitely - wiſe being, 
purely, becauſe we cannot affign reaſons, 
that to us ſeem adequate, for the conduct 

he has been pleaſed to hold; that it has 

pleaſed God to convey ſuch intimations of 
the, then future, advent of the Meſſiah to 


the 7/aelites, in the law, and by the pro- 


phets, as were, when the event prefigured 
Happened, full and diſtint proof, that 
Feſus was the perſon intended, and the 
ſyſtem of religion, delivered by him, the 
future law and faith to which all mankind 
was to be ſubjet; and that, theſe things 
being admitted, it is preſumptuous to en- 
quire why the Deity, in infinite wiſdom, 
thought fit to convey this knowledge, and 
theſe intimations, in prophecies and inſtitu- 
tions, which, at the beginning, and before 
the advent of our Saviour, were wrapt up 
deſignedly in myſtery and figures. And 
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fome people even venture to gueſs at pro- 
| bable cauſes, for the delivering and keeping 
this knowledge in this manner, till after 
dur Saviour's paſſion. 

Bur, if our Author's ſcheme for inter- 
preting the Scriptures is true, the whole 
objection falls at once to the ground; be- 
cauſe theſe emblems and figures, as well as 
many expreſſions called figurative, though 
dark, obſcure, and uncertain to us (who 
have loſt the knowledge of the language, as 
well as of the emblems) yet were not ſo 
to them, to whom the revelation was 
made, and who, by thoſe emblems, and by 
that language, underſtood as clearty what 
was foretold to happen, at the diſtance of 
many centuries, and therefore as diſtinctly 
believed in it, as we, at the diſtanee of ſo 
many ages after the event, upon the rela- 
tion in a language we underſtand, know 
and believe that Fe/us actually came, and 
fulfilled the will of God, and the ann 
concerning him. 

Ap, if this be ſo, it will be eaſily un- 
derſtood, why the faith of Abrabam and 
others, who preceded the days of our Sa- 
W 1 * "ny commended by St. Paul. : 


43 . Is 
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Is the Iſraelites, to whom the law was 
delivered, underſtood the language, the in- 
ſtitutions, the emblems, as our Author does, 
they certainly muſt have known that, in 
due time, God intended to ſend a Mcflah 
to the world, under the ſuffering character 
that Jeſus bore ; and they muſt have believed 
it would be fo, becauſe of the marks of di- 
vinity attending the revelation, .. which they 
were eye-witneſſes to. The language, in 
which we are told of that event, after it hap- 
pened, is no more preciſe and diſtinct, than 
that, formerly uſed, was to them ; and, if we 
have not ſeen the miracles with our own 
eyes, we ſee thoſe prophecies delivered to 
them, and have authentic records of the 
completion of them, which does no more 
than put us on a level with them, in point of 
evidence, or cauſe of belief. 

TRR x, indeed, at the publication of the 
law could not tell (ſo far as we ſee) how 
many ages, or years, the event was diſtant ; 
as we, who have come after it, can. But, 
when the advent became - nearer, - and when 
the impreſſion of the firſt revelation became 
fainter, in the days of Daniel, they were 
brought more upon a level with us, even in 
chat reſpect ; and were * to a day, when 

ny they 
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they were to look for the n. of their : 
hopes. 
Ir 101 not to be denivd that this dae 8 

however clear in itſelf, became obſcure, be- 

fore the coming of the Meſſiah: the means, 
by which this was brought about, our Au- 
thor has explained: and very noble ends 


may be aſſigned, for which it may have 


been permitted to be ſo, by the divine wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs; without impeaching the 
certainty of the proof of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion from prophecies and prophetick inſtitu- 
tions; and without ſuffering the divine good- 
neſs to lie under the imputation that would 


attend the ſuppoſition, that the revelation of 


God was not full, and complete to mankind, 
and did not inſtruct them ſufficiently for 
their conduct, their faith, and their come 
n 

THAYE ſelected theſe few hints bum 
amidſt an infinity of other very various ob- 
ſervations and diſcoveries, which the Author 
has, without ſeeming very ſolicitous about 
what is called method or order, brought 
together. And I have ranged them in ſuch 
order, as ſeemed to me the moſt proper to 
let you eafily into the Author's ſentiments, ſo 
far as I underſtand them. . 

| G 4 IF 
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Ir Your: Loxpbsnir will judge of 
them fairly, and after due examination, you 
muſt enquire after them in the original; 
where you will find many proofs and argu- 
ments, that my meaſure of ſearching does not 
ſufficiently come up to, employed for illu- 
ſtrating each particular, beſides what 1 have 0 
curſorily ſtated in theſe pages. | 

I nave loſt my labour, if YOUR Lonp- 
s HI does not think theſe matters highly 
worth king into; and, from your learning 
and candor, I promiſe myſelf that, if you do, 
thoſe, who are in the ſame low rank of 
learning with me, will have great obligations 
to you for letting them] know how they are 
to form their judgment upon matters that 
ſeem to concern them and mankind ſo much. 

Ix the treatiſe, laſt publiſhed, Of power 
eſſential and mechanical, our Author, amongſt 
other very curious and ſurpriſing things, un- 
dertakes to confute Sir I N—'s principles 
of gravity, attraction, infinite vacuity, and 
projection, which, he ſays, are not only un- 
mechanical, but contradictory to the nature 
and idea of material ſubſtance, and impoſſi- 
ble and abſurd. And he pretends to prove, 
by different editions of Sir /—'s works, and 
from different paſſages in.them, that he has 
| | : i at 
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at different times varied and changed his own 


opinions; and, in effect, as our Author calls 
it, given up his own principles, which are 
untenible. In this laſt treatiſe our Author 


mixes, with his reftexions againſt Sir /— 
and the late Dr: C—; 4 degree 'of bitterneſs 5 
and ſeverity that muſt be diſagreeable to ma- 
ny, and which nothing can excuſe, but a 
zeal for the honour of religion, which in him 5 
ſeems to be "oy Ny nga Oncene. | 


- Your Loxpsnies  - 
Mot Obedient, 


Humble Servaut. i | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


oy E Fan! Treatiſe Twas left imperfe(? | 
| by the author, a late eminent lawyer ; who 
wat 10 "Teſs conſpicuous for his zeal in the 
cauſe of Religion, than for his ſincere love of 
juſtice, and an invariable attachment to the 
Jaws of his country, in the ſeveral high flations 
Be filled * with applauſe. That it is unfiniſhed, 


- — was occaſioned by his death, an event univer- 


ſally lamented : that it is now publiſhed, ts 
owing to ſome of his friends; who are wil- 
ling to believe, that even a fragment by ſo 
maſterly a hand may not be an unacceptable 
preſent to the publick, 8 | 
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INCREDULITY. 


| . 1 cath to affiten, i the e 
even the ſolar ſyſtem, was made prin- 
cCipally for the ſake of the earth, or of 
man; becauſe, for ought we know, there 
may be many more, and more confidera- 
ble uſes for it. It is at the - fame time 

not certain, at leaſt to me it does not ap- 
pear to be ſo;- that there was any other 
uſe for creating theſe immenſe heavenly 

bodies, but to regulate the motion of the 
earth; to produce the other effects which 
ſome of them evidently have, and all of 
them in a greater or ſmaller proportion 
may have, on the earth; and to raiſe in 
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i | man that idea of the magnificence, power, 
 _ and ſkill of the Creator, which the con- 
_ _  templation of the immenſity, motion, or- 
der, beauty, . the bodies. muſt 
| . 

Ir is becauſe we 1 not 5 thoſe 
bodies are inhabited, that we cannot pro- 
nounce, that the utility they bring us is, 
or is not, the only end of creating them. 
If they are inhabited, the inhabitants muſt 
be of a texture very different from thoſe 
of the earth. But we cannot deem it im- 

poſſible, that beings.may have been made, 
fit to reſide, to act, and to think, in the 

very centre, as well as on the ſurface of | 
5 the ſun. * £7 | 

Bu r, without Jeternining: ae queſtion, 
which the ſcantineſs of our lights will not 
permit us to decide; it is obvious, that, 
beſides the phyſical influence which theſe 

bodies may have on the earth, and on us, 

it muſt have been one, and that no in- 
conſiderable end of the making them, to 
help man to ſuch an idea as has been 
mentioned of the Creator. \ 

Ir is raſh to fay, that any one part of 
the furniture of this earth is uſeleſs ; that 
r is not ſome utility in the various 

2 ſoils 
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foils and metals; or that the diere © 


plants, inſets; - reptiles, fiſh, fowls, qua- 
drupeds, are not neceſſary for certain pur< _ 
poſes, though we have not yet diſcovered 
them. Who will deny uſefulneſs to poi- 
ſonous- plants; or dare affirm that moths, 
rats, toads, vipers, and other vermin, have 


not been intended for proper and fit uſes ? __ 
It is bold to affer:, that the leaſt animalcule 


diſcovered by the nnn Has! not its 
part uſe in nature. 

I ſeems unreaſonable to n that + God 15 
framed all the ornaments of this earth, to 
fatisfy himſelf that he could do it; ſince 
be perfectly knew, that he could do res oh 
thing that does not involve contradiction. | 
Bur, as the whole frame of this earth, 5 
fo far as we know it, and every plant and 
living ereature that are ſupported by it, 
are, to man, ſtrict and very obvious demon- 
ſtrations of the power and wiſdom of the 
Creator; as the œcο my and diſpoſition of 
the whole is of his goodneſs; it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to conelude, that one, poſſibly the 


chief end of gen thoſe wings wank to 5 


ſhew God to man. 
MosT of the eee of the cart 
are, one way or W for the uſe of 
_ © animals. 
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animals. Many animals are the food of 


other animals; and, to be ſure, ſo intend- 
ed by the Maker. Man, as an animal, has 


| dis ſhare of the leguminous, as well as of 
animal food. Every living creature wants 


nouriſhment, and finds it ready provi- 
ded; but all have not eyes to ſee the 
bountiful hand that reaches it. Man has 
his proviſion in common with - the other 
animals; but then he has eyes that may, 
and, if he do not ſhut them, muſt ſee the 
hand from which it comes. On the brute, 
- therefore, who cannot know his benefac- 
tor, there is no obligation to duty or 
_ gratitude; on man, who may and ought 
to know, there is and muſt be. Why 
then may it not be fairly concluded, that 
one of the chief ends of crowding the 
earth with ſo many wonders of the .vegeta- 
4 ble and animal king; is, to fill the head of 
man with admiration, and his heart With 
gratitude ? Fa 
Ix is raſh to ay, that the ting” 8 
or makes uſe of any geometrical princi- 
ples in the formation of its hexagonal 
cells; or that it is from any phyſical 


knowledge of the properties of flowers, 
that it is directed to cull the ſweets that 


nm yield. 
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| Yield its honey from ſome, nia 
others. It is raſh to affirm, that the vari- 
dus tribes of ſpiders comſider, and, from 
reflexion and by mechanical rules, frame 
| thoſe nets of different forms and fizes, 
that catch their vagrant prey. It is raſh 
to ſuppoſe, that the ſwallows, the crows, 
the magpies, frame their neſts, and make 
choice of that ſituation; from any antece- 
dent reaſoning what is fitteſt to be done; 
or from any architectonical notions. le 
is neither reflexion nor hunger that moves 
the cat to lie in wait ſo patiently, and ſo at- 
tentively, for the mouſe or the rat. Theſe 
actions they exert, probably, becauſe they 
are directed by their frame to exert them ; 
and to that aeg we the name of 
Inftinet. 9 5 

Ir is falſe to ay, t 


or 


and drink, from knowing that doing @ | 


is neceſſary to preſerve their lives; or 
that they have a defire for the other ſex, 
from a defign of propagating the ſpecies« 
Theſe diſpoſitions flow from their make: 
they hunger, they thirſt, they luſt, whe- 
ther they would, or would not. In theſe 
things, and ſome others, they are moved by 
their frame as brutes are. 

VorL. IE H Bv 7, 


— 
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Bor, laying aſide theſe natural, or rather 
mechanical diſpoſitions, man compared 
with brutes is much at a loſs, except in 
ſo far as reaſon and reflexion come to his 
aſſiſtance. He has no inſtinct to determine 
him what to eat, what to avoid eating. 
It is but a ſmall part of the globe, if any, 
that can afford man fruits or legumens to 
ſupport him the whole year round. His 
make is not fit for catching animals to 
live on, were he naturally carnivorous, 
No inſtinct, ſuch as appears in other ani- 
mals, directs him to this or that ſort of 
habitation; and, were he not directed by 
go. eg pag and eee he . Oy 
periſh. | 
"Man comes into this world md more 
helpleſs, and continues ſo much lon ger, 
than any other animal we know. With- 
out the care of his parents he muſt be ſoon 
loſt; and without the inſtruction which 
their experience enables them to afford 
his reaſon, he muſt continue miſerable, 
until his -own experience and obſervation 
yield matter for his reaſon to work on. 
He therefore was evidently ſo framed, -as 
to be obliged to follow reaſon for his 
guide; whereas all the other animals had 
Coak 2 oe ry | TEE their 
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their guide in - their texture and conſtitu. 
tion. it | | * 
No animal but man wants ales ooh 
than nature has provided for it. Man can 
hardly live in any part of the globe, unleſs 
he find clothing for himſelf. _ 

No animal but man ſands in Na of 
cookery, or any other preparation for his 
food, but what it has from nature. Man 
muſt prepare every thing almoſt, except fruit? 
and legumens, before they are fit for his ſer- 
vice. Grain muſt be ground and baked; all 
ſort 4 meat muſt be altered in its condition 
found or KR before the nouriſhment be 
proper for man. 

No climate. yields pontaneondly . food 
ſufficient for man, though all do for the 
brutes that inhabit them. Man does not 

cultivate the ground, nor find ſupplies for 
his wants, from inſtinct, but from obſerva- 
tion and reaſoning. ___ 

RRE As ON in him muſt anſwer he end of 
inſtinct in brutes. He ſees trees and all 
vegetables ſpring from ſeeds ; if he would 
have plenty, he muſt plant or ſow.” He ſees 
grains and fruits fall and periſh, unleſs 


55 W are gathered and preſerved ; and 


2 he 
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he ſees the ant induſtriouſly gathering and 
laying up ſtores. Theſe obſervations muſt 
lead him to produce and fave corn, Cc. 
Cold makes clothing neceſſary ; the ſpider's 
thread and web furniſh matter for his fan- 
cy, and ſpinning and weaving are invented. 
Floods, and ſtorms, and winter make ſhel- 
ter neceſſary. The ſwallow makes uſe of 
morter, the crow of ſticks, for its neſt: man's 
invention improves on their inſtinct ; at firſt 

huts rife, and at laſt palaces. 1 
InsST1NCT carries brutes no farther than 
to what is fit and neceſſary: Reaſon carries 
man ſo far; but then it, or at leaſt it prompt- 
ed by vanity, carries him much farther. 
In place of warm clothing, which nature re- 
quires, vanity will have it rich and gaudy. 
The bluſh of the roſe, the plume of the 
peacock, and the ſhining wing of the butter- 
fly, muſt be imitated to deck our fine Ladies, 
and our much finer young Gentlemen. In 
place of convenient manſions, we muſt have 
fumptuous palaces, cruſted with marble, and 
mining with gold. In place of food fitted 
for our ſtomachs by roaſting and boiling, 
we run into the moſt ridiculous gratification 
of extravagant taſte, by unnatural mixtures, 
that "diſtreſs the ſtomach, And, in place of 
uſing 
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uſing wine, and ſtrong drink, our own in- 
vention, for neceflary -purpoſes, if any ſuch 
there are, we make them the inſtruments of 
debauch, the means of debaſing our under- 


ſanding, and deſtroying our health. 


HA P brutes! unhappy man!! Their in- 


ſtinct carries them to what is fit and con- 
venient for them; but it carries them no far- 
ther; it leads them to nothing that undoes 
them. His reaſon ſupplies in him the lack 
of inſtint, and leads him to every thing 
that is neceſſary or convenient; nay, bounds 
him to that, when duly made uſe of. His 
reaſon, beſides ſupplying the place of inſtinct, 
was clearly intended for opening to him a 


ſcene of very delightful employment; the 


contemplation of the works of God, the re- 
flexion on his boundleſs might, wifdom, and 
goodneſs,” and the enjoyment of his favour, 

But unluckily this laſt has long ceaſed to be 
any part of his buſineſs. His reaſon is made 
uſe of indeed, by all means, whether right 

or wrong, to purchaſe things neceflary and 
convenient; but he does not ſtop there. He 
| ſeldom ever makes uſe of it to prevent the 
abuſe of theſe conveniences; on the con- 
trary, he employs it in contriving means to 
raiſe and to gratify unnatural appetites, by 
H 3 which 
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which his conſtitution is hurt. And he ſeems 
to have no other view in the conduct of his 
life, but to ſatisfy thoſe vitious and deſtruc- 
tive inclinations; which he himſelf has raiſed, 

and ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe which 
reaſon was intended to lead him to. | 
BRU TES are by nature ſufficiently ſup- 
plied with neceſſaries, and with inſtin& to 
teach them to make uſe of them; and, if 
they had eyes to ſee the Author of nature, 
they ſurely would be thankful. Man is rich- 
ly ſupplied by nature ; and, in place of in- 
ſtint, has reaſon to teach him to apply to 
his uſe and convenience what nature has pro- 
_ duced. He has beſides eyes to ſee the Au- 
thor of nature, and of his bleſſings, the giver 
of that reaſon that helps him to turn the pro- 
duct of the earth to his account ; and he has 
in his-make a diſpoſition to gratitude, as well 
as he knows, that acknowledgment, thank- 
fulneſs, and compliance with the will of his 
maker and. benefactor, is his duty. But, 
alas! how ſeldom does he ſuffer that diſpo- 
fition to be brought by reaſon to act? How 
little is he employed in thinking on nature, 
with a view to diſcover. and admire its Au- 
thor ? and how ſmall is his concern for the 
* will, 
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will, for the honour of that Being, by whoſe 
power and bounty he ſubſiſts? | 
BE CASE he can raiſe plants, and ili 

fruits and ſeeds; becauſe he can convert 
theſe ſeeds and fruits into bread and wine; 
| becauſe he can manufacture ſilk; wool, and 
flax; becauſe he can ſmelt minerals, and 
produce a ſort of new ſpecies of metals; and 
becauſe he can, by making uſe of his reaſon, 
procure a vaſt variety of gratifications to his 
taſte, and to his vanity; he forgets the Be- 
ing whoſe gift that reaſon was : he is apt to 
look upon himſelf as the creator of all thoſe 
things that afford him ſubſiſtence or gratifi- 
cation, and on them as his creatures: he 
thinks it lawful to make uſe of his own to 
any exceſs : and he at laſt drops into an opi- 
nion, that true felicity confiſts in the grati- 
_ fication of all appetites, at any expence, with- 
out regard to right or wrong ; and that eve- 
ry thing that may ſafely be done to comps | 

that gratification, is lawful. 4 

Wren this comes to be the ſettled diſpo- 
ſition of the mind; when the bias of the 
heart is the een of all luſts and ap- 
petites; when the gratification of theſe luſts 
and appetites is directly adverſary to what 
right reaſon ſays is the will of God, and in- 
| MH 4 | con- 
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conſiſtent with what it ſays would have been 
our chief felicity, even in this life, had we 
it; no one can wonder, that right 
reaſon is not conſulted, or its voice liſtened 
unto ; or that the crowd, eſpecially of the 
giddy and vitious, ſhun alt correſpondence 
with reaſon, all fort of meditation; and in 


place thereof, when they are ſatiated with 


the eratification of groſſer appetitites for the 
time, and cannot proceed farther in the en- 
joyment, they take up with play, or other 
the moſt filly, if not offenſive, amuſements, 
rather than be left alone in the hands of their 
Tus has reaſon, the higheſt gift that 
God has been pleaſed to beſtow on men, by 
the perverſity of fooliſh guilty man, become 
the inſtrument of his miſery. Reaſon was 
given him, in place of inſtinct, to direct his 
choice ; which was left free, that he might 
deſerve, and be rewarded for doing well: 
Reaſon was given, to guard him againſt the 
prevalence of luſt and appetites, and to lead 
him to the chief felicity his nature was ca- 
pable of : Reaſon was given, to let him 
ſe the order, the beauty, and the magnifi- 
gence of the works of God; and thereby to 
diſcover the exrellency, the power, the wiſ⸗ 
| dom, 
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dom, and the goodneſs of that ſelf-exiſtenr 
Being ; Reaſon was given, to ſhew him his 
immediate dependence on his Creator for 
every blgffing he enjoyed, as well as the ca- 
pacity of enjoying them; and to fill his ſoul 
with gratitude for the overflowing bounty of 
his Maker: And Reaſon was given him, to 
complete and ſecure his felicity, by a ſettled 
confidence in the favour and protection of 
the Almighty, fo long as he made uſe of it 
to controul and correct diſorderly appetites ; 
and to anſwer the end of his creation, in ad- 
miring, reverencing, and adoring that ſource 
of perfection, mercy, and goodneſs. But, 
alas! to what miſerable purpoſes has wretched 
man employed this mighty boon of heaven ! 
Reaſon, in place of reſtraining, has been made 
uſe of to encourage luſts and appetites, by 
inventing incentives to them : In place of 
leading men to ſee their duty, and the true 
object of their felicity, it has been employ- 
ed in contriving means to divert the atten- 
tention from looking at either : Nay, in place 
of diſcovering the boundleſs perfections of 
God, the abſolute dependence of man, and 
the neceſſary connexion between right and 
wrong and rewards and puniſhments, it has 
been fatally made uſe of to hide the Deity 
from 
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from the ſight of men, to erect man into an 
independent being, to aboliſh all hopes and 
fears of. rewards or puniſhments, and to. 
make felicity- conſiſt in what is mine dif- 
honour of the human nature. * 7 
__ AMAZING as this phænomenon is, no- 
thing is more certainly true; nor has any 
effect in nature a more ſhameful, a more 
pitiful cauſe. | | 

APPETITES were given to man, to prompt 
him to preſerve himſelf, and to continue 
the ſpecies. The natural calls to eat, to 
drink, to propagate the ſpecies, were ne- 
ceſſary; elſe man, employed in contempla- 
tion, would ſoon have ceaſed to be. The 
acts of eating, drinking, copulating, with- 
out the natural ſtimulus, have nothing in- 
viting in them. And it is an inſtance of the 
benignity of the Creator, that the gratifica- 
tion of thoſe neceſſary appetites is attended 
with a very ſenſible pleaſure, which rewards 
the obeying of nature's call; as it is an in- 
ſtance of his wiſdom, that, when the ends of 
theſe natural calls are anſwered, ſatiety en- 
ſues, and the objects coveted loſe their charm, 
and cannot be ſo much as thought of with 
any reliſh, until nature has farther occaſion 
for them. 

TAB 
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TRE deſire of knowledge, the effect of 
diſcerning and reaſoning, was implanted to 
prompt man to employ thoſe faculties by 
which the Deity, and what is owing to him, 
might be diſcovered. And here again the 
goodneſs of the Divine Being is manifeſt, in 
annexing to the gratification of that deſire the 
calmeſt and moſt laſting ſatisfaction, without 
that alloy which attends the gratification of 
their other, carnal, appetites; and with this 
ſingularity, that the deſire of knowledge is 
inſatiable, and, like its object, infinite; re- 
warding nevertheleſs the ſeeker after know- 
ledge with very ſenſible e in ae ſtep 
of his purſuit. ; 
TE deſire of preſerving life (not to 
ſpeak of the natural impulſe to avoid ill) is 
the reſult of the pleaſures and enjoyments 
of both kinds provided for man in this 
life, | 
AN p the deſire of 8 is the in- 
centive planted in man by his Maker, to 
diſpoſe him to do his duty ; which is imme 
diately rewarded by the calm ſatisfaction 
that warms his heart upon having done it. 
The approbation of the Author and Maker 
of all things muſt be of infinite conſequence 
to the creature; and the conſciouſneſs of 
having 
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having gained that approbation muſt yield 


the pureſt joy. 
THE other diſpoſitions, or what are 11 


led paſſions of the mind, ſuch as anger, 


fear, love, hatred, Cc. have been placed in 
man for noble, and for ſalutary ends; not 
only as they reſpect man's duty to the Deity, 
but as they regard ſociety : though thoſe 
alſo, as man has unhappily contrived the 
matter, in place of promoting the ends for 
which they were meant, hurry man on to 
miſery, and give birth to nr diſorders in 
ſociety. 

Now, thus qualified for happineſs, what 
has man done to enjoy, or to preſerve it? 
Why, truly, finding an immediate pleaſure 
attendant upon the gratification of ſenſual 
appetites, he is diſpoſed to place his happi- 

neſs in them: Finding that pains and in- 
duſtry muſt be uſed to ſupply what his ap- 
petites crave, he beſtows all his time and 
action in that purſuit : Finding that, employ- 
ing his reaſon, he can refine upon the com- 
mon gratification of thoſe appetites, by in- 
_ venting new meats, new drinks, new ſauces ; 
by procuring variety of women; by erect- 
ing palaces; by picture ; by ſculpture ; by 
_— and by numberleſs arts, to pleaſe 

and 
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and to amuſe ; his reaſon is made uſe of to 
thoſe purpoſes only: And finding that, by 
the uſe of reaſon, he can not only arrive at 
thoſe things, but that, though he is far from 
| being the ſtrongeſt of animals, he, by em- 
ploying it, is more powerful than they are 
all put together; that he is their lord and 
maſter, and they ſubſervient to his uſes; 
that he can blow up rocks, alter the eourſe 
of rivers, lock up the ſea in baſons, join, in 
a manner, diſtant continents by ſhips; that 
he can imitate thunder, and lay whole coun- 
tries waſte; and that thoſe things he can do 
without any immediate controul or check 
from the Author of nature ; he is apt to 
think he owes all theſe advantages and pre- 
rogatives to himſelf, and to that reaſon which 
diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of the viſible 
creation ; and, on that ſuppoſal, to con- 
clude, that no return of duty or gratitude 
is due to that ſuperior Being, from whom 
his reaſon and all his real enjoyments 
flow. | | 

As the firm belief of this concluſion is 
abſolutely neceſſary towards quieting his 
mind, in the career of brutal folly in which 
he is engaged, reaſon, that unfortunate tool, 
is made uſe of on every occaſion to blind 

| its 
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its owner. It was given by the Creator to 
be his guide; and it ought to be ſo: if 
- duly made uſe of and attended to, it would 
be fo. But, as man has contrived to ma- 
nage matters, it is liſtened to only when it 
ſuggeſts what is fit to ſooth him in his 
fooliſh ſhameful courſes. On ſuch occaſions 
it is the fole and ſovereign rule. But, if it 
preſumes to check him; if it inſinuates, 
that he is no more than a poor dependent 
creature, debtor to the ſupreme Being, and 
conſequently accountable for every talent, 
every bleſſing, every enjoyment; that ſug- 
geſtion is ſtraightway treated as the offspring, 
not of manly reaſon, but of mean daſtardly 
fear; a melancholy conceit, nurſed up in 
fickly imaginations ; which had its origin in 
certain inventions of cunning lawgivers, who, 
to keep their people in order, and in obe- 
dience to the laws eſtabliſhed by them, pub- 
liſhed notions of right and wrong, and of 
rewards and puniſhments, which, conveyed 
down by tradition, have gained credit with 
the weak, to the great diſturbance of their 
quiet, and paſs for realities with enthuſiaſts. 
Unhappy man! Fatal effect of prejudice : 
| Reaſon, the ſovereign rule, is to be followed, 
and allowed that name, or rejected, and 

called 


— 
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called the fruit of melancholy or enthuſiaſm, 
as it does, or does not, n itſelf to pre- 
n | 
Bur what is the moſt amazing on this 
article is, that, in proportion as men are, 
or imagine they are poſſeſſed of knowledge, 
and of the art of reaſoning, in an eminent 
degree, their abuſe. of that knowledge, and 


of the reaſoning faculty, to the prejudice of 


the end to which it was chiefly meant, is 
the more conſpicuous. In antient times, 
which are now called times of ignorance, 
when mien did not pique themſelves on the 
deep knowledge, and the profound ſkill in 
reaſoning, which we boaſt of at this time, 
there was a general diſpoſition to reverence 
the Creator, and a profeſſed infidel was hard- 
| vio be met with. But, in theſe our days 
of ſuppoſed knowledge, the - guiſe is ſadly - 
changed. Except amongſt thoſe called igno- 
rant, not many are to be found that do, or 
pretend to believe in God. | 
FROM the beginning, a rational being, 
unaided by learning, and the experience of 
former ages, could eaſily diſcern the hand 
of an intelligent, wiſe, powerfulz and very 
bountiful Creator, in the whole and in eve- 


Ty. part of the fabrick of this ſyſtem that 
fell 
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fell under his ken; and could as eaſily dif- | 
cover his own odligntions to, and his depen- 
dence on that Being. And accordingly we 
ſee, by the earlieſt accounts of time that 
have come to our hands, all mankind, full 
of a perſuaſion of their dependence, full of 
| reverence to the Deity, ſoliciting his favour 

and protection by prayer, by ceremonies, 
dy ſacrifices, ſometimes human, nay of their 


firſt-born; and imputing all their favour- 
able or croſs incidents, that happened to 


them, to the good-will or diſpleaſure of the 
ſovercign Being, whom it was their chief 
ſtudy to placate. 

Ir is true, that the notions they general 
ly entertained of the Deity were imperfect, 
as well as their manner of ſerving him cor- 
rupted; circumſtances that can eaſily be ac- 
counted for from the weakneſs and perverſe- 
neſs of thoſe who took the lead in directing 
their religious opinions and practices. But 
ſtill it is undeniably true, that the groſs of 
mankind were ſerious in their belief of the 
Exiſtence of a Deity, of their dependence on 
him, and of the occaſion oy had wy his 
protection and favour, 


Te 
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To this general diſpoſition of mankind 
it was in part owing, that the goſpel, up- 
on its firſt publication, made fo rapid nd 
ſo ſurprifing progreſs. No man at that 
time doubted of the exiftence of a Deity; 
or of man's dependence on him. It was 
eaſy to ſatisfy every one who admitted theſe 
propoſitions, that mankind, by the corrup- 
tion into which they had fallen, ſtood migh- 
tily in need of ſome interceſſor, ſome mean 
by which they might be faved from the 
weight of their fins. And it is no marvel, 
that evidence given to men fo convinced, 
that ſalvation might be had through JESU V's, 

ſhould be received with gladneſs. 

AN p accordingly we ſee, that, in a trifle 
of time, the herd of mankind, in defiance 
of all diſcouragements, and of the moſt 
ſevere perſecutions, from power, greedily 


embraced and profeſſed this faith; and 


continued ſtedfaſtly in the profeſſion of it, 
notwithſtanding the monſtrous abſurdities 
with which the teachers of that faith load- 
ed it, and the more monſtrous and ſhock- 
ing lives and manners of the teachers; un- 
til of late years, that what ought to have 
been improved into a bleſſing to mankind, 

"Tv Le It. I has 
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has unfortunately turned out to their de- 
ſtruction. ö Tor 
In the period juſt mentioned, wicked 
and voluptuous men purſued wicked and 
voluptuous courſes; and many groſs vil- 
lanies and abuſes were daily committed 
by profligate men, which the degenerate 
condition of mankind produced. But till 
theſe wickedneſſes were diſguiſed, diſown- 
ed, or ſome how ſought to be atoned for. 
The villain diſſembled at leaſt, and was 
forced to be ſo mean as to become a hypo- 
crite. No man dreamed of profeſſing open- 
ly, that he denied the being of a God, or 
his dependence on, and being accountable to 
him. And, if any one was indeed ſo fooliſh, 
as well as impious, as to entertain ſuch a 
notion, (which by the by is with me a 
queſtion), there was no temptation for ut- 
tering it; becauſe there was no chance that 
any one ſhould concur in ſupporting ſuch an 

opinion. | 
Bur of late the caſe is ſurpriſingly, and 
fadly altered, by the very mean that ought 
to have produced the contrary effect ; in- 
creaſe in knowledge, from the more care- 
ful obſervation of nature, and from the 
peruſal 

2 
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peruſal of the works of the learned : in all 
ages. 

WHATEVER degree of acquiſition of | 
knowledge from experience the longe- 
vity of the antediluvians might have ren- 
dered practicable for any particular per- 
| ſon, it is certain, that the ſhort period to 
which mens lives are now, and have for 
ſome thouſands of years been limited, does 
not permit any individual to lay in any 
conſiderable ſtock of knowledge. And, if 
he will know much, he muſt profit of 
others, his contemporaries; or of thoſe 
that went before him, by tradition, or by 
writing. 

HEN C E all arts have been perfected hoy 
degrees. The experience of one age adds 
to that of another. And if the diſcoveries 
of our forefathers had not been handed 
down to us by writing or tradition, we 
ſhould be as rude and unlearned as the moſs 
barbarous of them were. 

AFTER Writing became faſhionable a- 
mong the antients, the experience, the 
reaſoning, and diſcoveries of one age, 
were tranſmitted to, and improved on by 
the next. The inquiſitive became dili- 


gent in * the diſcoveries of former 
"© 2 times : 
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times: philoſophy became mightily in 


vogue; and it was no uncommon thing for 
men of parts, to dedicate their whole time 
to the contemplation of nature, and to 
place their whole felicity in employing all 
their mental faculties in the inveſtigation of 
truth. 
As purſuits of this kind are of all others 


the moſt noble, and the moſt ſuited to a 


rational being, they ſoon became the moſt 


honourable. Philoſophers were held to be 


wiſe men, and were called ſo tout court; as 
undoubtedly they held themſelves to be, 


though modeſtly they contented themſelves : 


with the appellation of lovers of wiſdom only; 
and the vanity they had in being very much 


more knowing than other people, and in 
being thought by others 9 /, was the chief 


reward they had for their labour, and con- 
tributed not a little to run them into the vain 
opinion, that they were in very deed wi/e, 
and that their {kill and wiſdom could anſwer 
all purpoſes. 


In all arts and ſciences, ſo far as the 


obſervations they were poſſeſſed of afford- 
ed materials, they reaſoned accurately. 
In morality, and the whole ſyſtem of du- 


* 
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ties which men owe reciprocally to each 
other, and which members owe to the ſo- 
ciety whereof, they are part, they acquit- 
ted themſelves well. Brutal appetites and 
enjoyments they ſaw, and reproached the 
meanneſs of; the ſuperior happineſs which 
the right exerciſe of the underſtanding 
yields, they felt and recommended. Rea- 
ſon, in contradiſtinction to appetites and 
paſſions, was their ſovereign guide; and 
felicity was to be attained by following its 
| dictates. Social and publick virtues had, 
according to their notions, charms ſuffi- 
cient to make the poſſeſſor of them happy, 
and to ſecure againſt all wants, pains, and 
diſtreſſes. 

Bu r, though their le and attention 
diſcovered and deſeribed the beauty of 
virtue, and the deformity of vice; though 
they defined with precifion the limits of 
ſocial and political duty; and though it 
was the labour of their lives, to recom- 
mend what was good, and to diſſuade from 
what was evil; yet it unluckily ſo happened, 
that the learning and reaſon which they va- 
lued themſelves upon never once led them 
to the reflexions for which they were princi- 


pally intended, on the excellencies and mani- 
| TY | feſt 
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feſt attributes of the Author of the creation, 


on the neceſſary. dependence of man upon 
his favour, and on the duty thence reſulting 
to the Deity. Such reflexions would have 
been fit to humble their vanity, and to 
have checked them in the courſe of 


purſuits, which, though not openly vitious, 


yet had nothing of that reverence and at- 
tention that is due to the —_P mixed with 
them. 

80 ſoon as theſe wiſe philoſophers had 
Lot that quantity of knowledge which in 


their apprehenſions placed them above other 


men, and had got into a high opinion of 
their own reaſon; they no longer employ- 


ed their parts in attending to and inveſti- 


gating the wondrous effects of - wiſdom, 


power, and goodneſs, diſplayed in the fa- 


brick of this univerſe, in order to raiſe high 


and honourable ideas of the Almighty, and 


becoming notions of man's meanneſs, ſhort- 
{ightedneſs, and dependence ; but, rejecting 
ſuch poor-ſpirited reflexions, they took it in 
their heads to imagine, that the profuſion 
of wonders in the works of creation was in- 
tended only for an exerciſe to their under- 
ſtanding, to diſcover how, by what mecha- 


niſm, and for what ends ſuch things were 


brought 
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brought about. They found out they had 
not power ſufficient to produce them; but 
on the all- ſufficiency of their reaſon they 
depended; and therefore to work they 
went, to diſcover, and to explain nature. 
Hence ſo many «Y/mogonia's, fo many ſy- 
ſtems for ſhewing how the various phe- 
nomena are performed. Some ſet out on 
hypotheſes which time has diſcovered to be 
abſolutely falſe. Some gave only words, 
which had no certain meaning, and there- 
fore explained nothing ; but which the phi- 
loſopher and his followers were perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with. And all of them agreed in this, 
that their reaſon was a match for the un- 
dertaking; that is, fit to inveſtigate and 
deſcribe all the myſteries of nature, and to 
| diſcover and determine all the ways and 
works of God, 

WIr E this prepoſſeſſion in behalf of the 
powers of their reaſon, theſe wiſe Gentlemen 
undertook to inquire into the nature of God; 
laying it down as a fixed point, to admit no 
quality in that Being that their reaſon did 
not aſſign him; nor to allow any action to 
him, but what they, making uſe of their 
reaſon and obſervation, could aſſign the 


cauſe and end of. | 
| I 4 | On 
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On theſe articles the difference of opi- 
nion was great. Some held the world to 
be eternal; and the infinite variety and con- 
trivance, to be the effect of Nature, eternal 
alſo: and with this ſound, in place of ſenſe, 


they were ſatisfied. Some held the world 


to be the work of an intelligent Being: but 
the number of them was few; and what 
regard he had to men in the compoſition, 
they did not ſay. Some held that the Deity 
directed events in this world, particularly 


thoſe that regarded nations and ſocieties: 


others utterly denied Providence; and ima-- 
gined, that every thing was left to the go- 
vernment of Chance. Few philoſophers 
allowed of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments : thoſe that did, thought only of 
rewarding publick virtues, and puniſhing 
vices noxious to ſociety. None of them 


imagined that God ever minded the inward 


difpoſition, or heart of man. 

As Epicurns and his followers obſerved, 
that no ſignal puniſhment attended vice in 
this world, they denied Providence ; as they 
could not be ſatisfied that the dead could 
riſe, they denied a future ſtate ; and, as there 
was no puniſhment that actually attended 


vitious actions in this world or another, all 


actions 


— 
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actions with them were indifferent. So that 
this ſect, which was numerous, diſcarded the 
Deity, and made brutes of men. 

Bur it is impoſſible they could have 
dropt into ſuch monſtrous abſurdities, if 
the vain voluptuous courſe, in which they 


were engaged, had not given a bias to their 


reaſon ; and if they had not made reaſon ſo 
much the teſt and touchſtone of all things, 
as to reject every thing which it could frame 
any objection to, if it could not alſo, by its 
_ own light, diſſolve that objection. 

Ha p they duly attended to the popular 
opinions which prevailed in their days, 
that the gods regarded the actions of men ; 
that good: actions were pleaſing, and evil 
diſpleaſing to the Deity; that fins, unleſs. 
expiated, were to be puniſhed; and that 
rewards and puniſhments were to be met 
with in another ſtate: had they with care 
conſidered the eſſential difference between 
good and evil actions; the monſtrous ab- 
ſurdity which attends the ſuppoſal, that 
wickedneſs can go unpuniſhed, or virtue 
unrewarded; and the neceſſary conſe- 
quence from thence, that there muſt be 
another time for thoſe rewards and -pu- 
niſhments, as they do not happen in this 

: | life : 
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life: and had they permitted themſel ves to 
ſee, without prejudice, the numberleſs obli- 
gations, unacknowledged and unreturned, un- 
der winch man lies to his Creator and Pre- 
ferver, and the infinite diſproportion there is 
between our weak ſcanty reaſon and his 
boundleſs wiſdom ; it is impoſſible the ycould 
have fallen into a ſet of ſuch childiſh opini- 
ons as they maintained. 

Bor they were too much bewitched with 
the chimerical notions they had of their own 
excellency ; too fond of the character they 
had carved out for themſelves, after driving 
the Deity from their thoughts, of being lords 
of the creation, the chief of beings, ac- 
countable to none, happy in themſelves, in- 
titied to gratify every appetite, and ſubject to 
no law but that of their own good-will and 
pleaſure, to ſubmit to the mortification that 
muſt reſult from the diſcovery of their real 
ſtate. The miſery into which folly had plung- 
ed human nature, muſt be a diſagre eable ob- 
ject of contemplation to a vain man who 
had got himſelf into poſſeſſion of the ſeat 
of God. The neceſſity of humiliation, re- 
pentance, amendment, interceſſion, and of a 
rotal alteration of views and purſuits, was 


A pill of no eaſy digeſtion. And therefore 
7 it 
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it is no great wonder, that, though, on the 
firſt publication of the goſpel, the good 
-tidings were greedily received by the unlearn- 
ed, and conſequently leſs prejudiced, the 
philoſophers, and their ſcholars, the pretend- 
ed learned men of the world, reſiſted it with 
the greateſt warmth and bitterneſs. 

Ir was however lucky, that, though the 
infidelity of the antient philoſophers was 
almoſt as ſtrong as that of the modern, it 
was by much leſs extenſive; and therefore 
leſs miſchievous. Learning in thoſe days 
was confined to a few heads; books were 
ſcarce, and the purchaſe of them coſt a great 
deal of money : every body did not meddle 


with philoſophiſing, as they do at preſent; 


and, of conſequence, knowledge of the 
philoſophical kind was only to be met with 


_ amongſt philoſophers who taught, and ſuch 


of their hearers as had leiſure, genius, and 
books, to enable them to proſecute their 
ſtudies. The herd of the people remained 
ignorant and undebauched ; and the Chriſtian 
doctrine, which took root amongſt them, 
when it called in unprejudiced reaſon, and 
learning, to aſſiſt it, proved at laſt too 
ſtrong for the few fantaſtick proud philo- 
ſophers. 

THus 
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Tus was infidelity, that is, in theory 
and opinion, baniſhed from the Chriſtian 
world, till of late, that a falſe opinion has 
. prevailed, that, with the reſtoration of learn- 
ing, the knowledge of mankind has enlarged 
itſelf infinitely ; that this is the effect of ge- 
nius and reaſon ; and that, making a proper 
uſe of this reaſon, every thing that is, or ap- 
pears to be myſterious in nature, may to a 
certainty; at leaſt to a very high degree of 
probability, be diſcovered. And this falſe 
opinion has unfortunately become ſo preva- 
tent and extenſive, that, except amongſt the 
meaner and the leſs conceited part of man- 
kind, it is not eaſy to meet with any one that 
is not tainted with it. | 

TAIs miſchief is however by no means 
to be charged upon learning, but on the 
weakneſs and prejudices of mankind ; who, 
conceiving too high an opinion of the 
powers of their own underſtanding, pre- 
ſume to meaſure every thing, divine as well 
as human, by it. For, when firſt the ſub- 
verfion of the Greet empire drove learned 
men, with their books, into the Weſt, 
which fell in with the time of the inven- 
tion of printing, whereby knowledge was 
girculated, and could be come at much 

cheaper, 
0 
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cheaper, and with leſs labour, than former- 
ly, great numbers of men of genius applied 
themſelves to ſtudy, and in a trifle of time 
acquired ſo much knowledge, as diſpoſed 
them to throw off the yoke, as well as the 
abſurdities of the church of Rome; which 
would have had a thorough effect, but for 
the paſſions and intereſts of ſelfiſh princes. 
But, in this attack on the reigning church, 
infidelity had no ſort of hand. Learning had 
warmed the piety, as well as it improved 
the knowledge of the reformers : a thorough 
examination of the Scriptures, of hiſtory, 
and of antiquity, independent of the tradi- 
tion of the church, ſecured and defined their 
faith : and piety in thoſe days was the com- 
panion of knowledge and learning; as it 
muſt ever continue to be, where knowledge 
and learning are lodged in ſober minds. 
Tu x quick and eaſy conveyance of know- 
ledge by the preſs ſoon produced in all 
foils ſwarms of men of real or pretended 
learning. Curiofity, genius, or the faſhion, 
(for it was the mode then to ſtudy), filled 
Europe with men of letters. Sciences of alt 
forts were purſued by people of all coun- 
tries, as their taſtes ſeverally led them; all 
the antient learning was expoſed to view; 

| in 
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in theology, the progreſs juſt aſcribed was 
made ; the Roman law was ſtudied, and 
taught with great accuracy; the Greek and 
Roman oratory and poetry. became the ſtand- 
ards of performances of that kind; the Greet, 
particularly Ari/tozle's philoſophy, reigned in 
the ſchools ; Hippocrates, Galen, Celſus, c. 
gave lights to phyſicians which they had not 
before ; and the works of the antient aſtro- 
nomers and mathematicians which remain, 


_ revived thoſe ſtudies ; in which, by the aſſi- 


duous application of ingenious men, very 
great progreſs has been made. 

Ir muſt be owned, that, in almoſt every 
branch of learning, knowledge has been car- 
ried to a higher pitch, ſince the revival of 
learning, than it appears to have been by 
the antients, from the remains of their works 
that have come to our hands. But that is 
not to be aſcribed to the ſuperiority of ge- 
nius of the moderns; ſince the true cauſe 
of it can eaſily be aſſigned, i. e. That mul- 
titudes are at work on the ſame ſubject ; and 
that the preſs affords ſo quick a conveyance 
of their conceptions and obſervations to 
each other, that they are thereby vaſtly aid- 
ed in their lucubrations. Beſides that many 


accidental diſcoveries, by men not always 
h of 
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of the brighteſt parts, have given hints, and 
ſtruck out lights to the ingenious, which have 
led to conſiderable improvements, and have 
baniſhed many falſe ſyſtems. 


AcCcIDENT gave birth to the invention 


of teleſcopes, and of microſcopes ; and yet 
to the firſt is owing the confirmation of the 
Copernican, and the ruin of the Prolomean 
ſyſtem; and to the ſecond, the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Hervey's diſcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, as' well as the produc- 
tion to view of number leſs tribes of animals, 
| hitherto hid from mortal fight. Accident gave 


birth to the invention of gun-powder, and 


of the air- pump; and experiments made on 
| theſe have diſcloſed many unknown proper- 
ties of the air. Experiments, to which men 
have been led by accidents, have made 
ſurpriſing diſcoveries in chymy, and many 
parts of natural philoſophy, to the great im- 
provement of phyſick, and other branches 
of uſeful knowledge. And the accidental 
diſcovery of the //:/7-[ndies, and the inter- 
courſe by trade with it, and with the Zaff- 


Indies, have brought numbers of particulars 


to light, to which the antients were utter 
ſtrangers. 


PossE SSE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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 PoSSESSED of the learning of the anti- 
ents, with the vaſt addition of later diſco- 


veries, it is not to be wondered at, if the _- 


moderns exceeded the antients as much in. 
vanity, and the good opinion they enter- 
' tained of their own capacity, as they did in 
knowledge. Hence they employed, with 
great induſtry, their time and their talents 
in ſearches -after the ſecrets of nature, and 
in diſcovering and aſſigning the phyſical 
cauſes of the effects that ſhine forth in the 
univerſe. Deſtartes's new Caſmogonia beat 
 Arifiotle's, and all the other antient ſyſtems, 
out of the ſchools. The artifice employed 
by the Creator, in the formation of the 
univerſe, in the direction, and the preſer- 
vation of it, was deſcribed, and laid open 
to the comprehenſion of the meaneſt capa». 
city ; the phyſical cauſes of the ebbing and 
flowing of the ſea, of magnetiſm, of the 
formation of metals, and of all the other 
ſeeming myſteries of nature, were aſſigned; 
and, to the conviction of the inventers, 
and of almoſt all Europe, for about half a 
century, nothing was wanted but the ap- 
plication of his principles, to account for 
every phænomenon, how ſurpriſing ſoever, 

that 
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that ſhould at any time make its appear- 5 


ance. 
WIIIS T the world was drunk with this 


| conceit, no marvel they ſhould entertain 


a very high opinion of the ſagacity of man. 


If his power was not to. be compared with 
that of the Omnipotent, yet his wiſdom 


and knowledge did not ſeem to fall far ſhort 


of that of the Omniſcient. A well-inftrua- 


ed and well-convinced Cartefian would not 


think himſelf hard put to it by the queſti- 


ons about the formation of natural things 
which the Almighty put to Fob, to hum 


ble his pride, and to convince him, that he 


was not a competent judge of the ways and 


views of God. And thence it naturally fol- 
lowed, that they looked down, with ſome 
contempt, upon ſuch parts of the Scripture 
as appeared to them unphiloſophical, enter- 
tained a-poor opinion of the writers of them, 
and laughed at the fimplicity of ſerious Chri- 
ſtians, who believed ſeveral articles, in mat - 


ters of religion, which thoſe wiſe men could 


not account for ſo well, as they could for 
the formation of the univerſe, and ae va- 
rious Phenomena of nature. 

To this way of thinking their maſter's 
firſt principle led them. Quicguid clar? & 


Vor, II. K diſtincésd 


| 

| 
il 

' 

| 
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diſtintiè percipio, eft verum, was the founda- 
tion on which he built, and a good one. 
He ſurely run no riſk in admitting whatever 
was founded on it. In all the parts of ma- 
thematicks, in which he excelled, the con- 
verting the propoſition, and admitting no- 
thing to be true but what one clearly per- 
ceives to be ſo, is the rule which has guided 
fuch as followed it to that degree of certain- 
ty which has diſtinguiſhed thoſe ſciences 
from all others. The object of them admits 
of the application of the rule. Lines, an- 
gles, numbers, the creatures of man's ima- 
gination, defined by him, and receiving their 
nature from that definition, he may clearly 
conceive all the properties of; and is in the 
right to deny to any line, angle, or num- 
der, what he does not clearly perceive to 
belong to it. But, if he carries this rule to 
other ſciences, where the diſcovery of truth 
depends upon a different ſpecies of evidence: 
if he applies it to the works or ways of the 
Moſt High, which his knowledge does not 
reach to, as it does to the properties of 
| lines and numbers, beings of his own crea- 
tion; and of which he cannot poſſibly know 
any thing but what he gathers from con- 
| | jecture, 
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jecture, founded on the appearances in na- 
ture, or from what the Deity may have 
been pleaſed to reveal; monſtrous miſtakes 
may, and muſt grow. A thouſand impro- 
bable, nay almoſt inconceivable things, in 
natural philoſophy, are true. The teſti- 
mony of the ſenſes confutes all objections 
from improbability, or inconceivability, if 
one may uſe the expreſſion; and credible 
evidence ſhort of that of ſeeing or feeling, 
from unſuſpected witneſſes, creates that cer- 
tainty on which men may ſafely depend 
and act. And, if it has pleaſed the Almigh- 
ty to diſcover to mankind any thing rela- 
ting to himſelf or to his ways, it is but 
of little conſequence, whether that falls in 
with the philoſophers notions or concep- 
tions; and the only ſenſible queſtion- can be, 
Whether there is ſufficient evidence that in 
fact ſuch things were revealed ? 

NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe obvious re- 
fexions, Monſ. Deſcartes and his followers, 
and the other ſets of philoſophers who 
have ſucceeded him, not content with 
world-making, have proceeded to god- 
making. They have preſumed to define 


him, his attributes, and powers ; nay, they 
X 2 have 


» 
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have determined what he is and muſt be, 
and what he is not and cannot be, with ſuch 
preciſion and certainty, that, if any thing, ſaid 
to be revealed by himſelf, does not conform 
directly to the character and qualities they 
have given this god, they ftraightway conteſt, 
and, right or wrong, reject the evidence 
for ſuch revelation. N11 | 
DESCARTESs romance kept entire 
poſſeſſion of men's belief for full fifty years. 
If ſome croſs experiment ſhocked it in ſome 
particular, the ſyſtem was pieced up and 
mended by his followers, and accommo- 
dated to the new-diſcovered phenomena; till 
at laſt the tide of contrary obſervations and 
experiments was too ſtrong to be reſiſted. 
All the invention of his countrymen the 
French could not prop the theory that ex- 
periment demonſtrated to be falſe: and what 
was worſt of all for France, it was cruſhed 
under the weight of another theory, built on 
the diſcoveries of Sir 1/aac Newton, an Eng- 
liſhman. 1 
THE ſagacity of Sir Jſaac was admired 
by all, and adored by his countrymen. His 
genius puſhed him to diſcoveries in the moſt 
abſtruſe parts of the mathematicks, that have 
1 cauſed 
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cauſed the aſtoniſhment of the learned; and 
at the ſame time, from accurate obſervati- 
ons made on nature, he has given hints, 
which, though by him flung out in the form 
of queries only, his countrymen have con- 
verted into ſo many certain propoſitions ; 
and upon them have founded what they 
pretend -to be a complete theory or ſyſtem, 
which future experiments and diſcovery 
muſt try the ſolidity of. But it muſt be 
owned Sir Iſaac's modefty was much great- 
er than that of his followers, not only in 
the title he gave to his notions, but in the 
reſpect with which, notwithſtanding his vaſt 
genius and ſuperior knowledge, he treated 
the Deity and the Scriptures. 

Ix is truly amazing, that the ſeries of 
blunders which the moſt exalted geniuſes 
who applied themſelves to fyſtem - making 
have by late diſcoveries been found to have 
dropt into, one after another, has not cured 
the philoſophers of our time of the high 
conceit they have entertained of the com- 
paſs and all-ſufficiency of the human under- 
ſtanding, and of the madneſs of the under- 
taking, to trace, with the organs which we 


have got, the hidden wonders of the ma- 
2 terĩal 
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terial creation; eſpecially fince the more 
light we gain into natural things by acci- 
dental diſcoveries, the thicker the difficul- 
ties pour themſelves on us, and the more 
inexplicable theſe myſteries appear to be. 
ABgovuT the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tu y, natural philoſophers had nothing to 
exerciſe their talents on, but ſuch phæno- 
mena as fell within their ſenſes, unaided by 
_ inſtruments, and ſuch obſervations as were 
without very great care or accuracy made 
aceidentally on ſuch things as gave ſurpriſe 
on account of their ſingularity. But, fince 
that time, the microſcope has unveiled a 
' fort of new creation, at leaſt a very remark- 
able part of it, till then unknown; the tele- 
ſcope has diſcovered new worlds in the 
ſkies; and improvements in mathematicks 
and aſtronomy have ſhewed the ſize and 


diſtance of thoſe worlds. The inconcei- 


vable minuteneſs of the microſcopick ani- 
mals, of the parts whereof they are com- 
poſed, of their juices and nutriment, and the 
delicacy of the artifice that has produced 
and ſupports them, ſtrikes the mind with as 
ſtrong a ſenſe of the plenitude of ſkill and 
power of the Creator, as the grandeur and 
| magni- 
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magnificence of the new diſcoveries in the 
ſkies does of his immenſity; and both are 
equally fit to give to man the moſt humbling 
view of his own knowledge and penetration, 
as well as of his power, when mp with 
thoſe of the Almighty. 

TRE air-pump, experiments made there- 
in, and others to which theſe gave riſe, have 
diſcovered many properties of the air, here- 
tofore unknown, which ſhew the admirable 
ſagacity of that Being, by whoſe aſtoniſhing 
contrivance that fluid is ſo adjuſted and tem- 
pered, as in effect to ſupport the animal as 
well as the vegetable world, and to maintain 
this part of the creation in the nue in 
which it is. 

CH YM x, purſued with attention, has dis. 
covered many effects of fire, and of mix- 
tures, and general properties in metals, mi- 
nerals, and other bodies, that give daily ſur- 
priſe; Anatomy has to a certain piteh laid 
open the aſtoniſhing artifice of the Creator, 
in the texture of the body of man, as well as 
of other animals; a priſm in Sir {/aac New- 
ton's hand has diſcloſed many qualities in 
light, which never had entered into the heart 
of man to think of; and ſome accidental 

K 1 expe- 
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riments in Electricity have preſented to the 


ſenſes appearances which ſhew that there 
are ſome powers and properties in matter not 
hitherto dreamed of, and which no theory 
as yet hatched can account for. 

TE E natural effect of thoſe diſcoveries 
upon minds rightly diſpoſed ought to be, 
to mortify ſelf-conceit, and to exalt our idea 


of the infinite power and perfection of the 


Creator; ſince, the greater progreſs we make 
in diſcovering, the more wonders of contri- 
vance, wiſdom, power, and goodneſs we 
meet with, which though our reaſon can 
ſometimes ſee the end of, it is too ſcanty 
to trace the mechanical cauſe of; and for 
that muſt reſort to the will and pleaſure of 
the Deity, unleſs we will be ſo abſurd as to 
ſay, that nature, without any meaning or 
contrivance, has beſtowed thoſe properties 

and powers upon certain parcels of matter. 
THAT denſe bodes gravitate in propor- 
tion to their maſs, and that projected bo- 
dies continue in motion until obſtructed, 
are appearances ſo common, that no one 
is ſurpriſed with the obſervation; and the 
crowd do not trouble their head in in- 
quiring after the cauſes. But it is not ſo 
EF: | with 
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with the clear- ſighted philoſophers. © They 
muſt puzzle their brains with aſſigning the 

mechanical cauſes for thoſe effects; and, 
when they have done their beſt, they muſt 
confeſs their ignorance, or riſk error, by 
averring that there is no mechanical cauſe 
and that the effect depends on a law of na- 
ture, which thoſe who are difpoſed to be 
civil to the Deity ſay, flows from the mere 
will of the Deity. 

I the ſame way, every man 1 living is 
ſenſible of the intimate connexion between 
the ſoul and the body; he feels the ſenſa- 
tion raiſed in the one by the action of the 
other, and knows the ready obedience which 
ſuch parts of the body as are intended for 
action yield to the will of the ſoul: but 
how the one acts upon the other, is not 
only not known, but, one may venture to 
ſay, not knowable or conceivable by us, 
until we acquire ſome degree of know- 
| ledge of what we are at preſent: mere 
ſtrangers to, the nature of Soul, and the na- 
ture of Body. 

A body fit to reflect light and colours, 
when placed in light, not only returns the 
rays of light that fall upon it, to the lumi- 
nous body that enlightened it, but ſends 

the 
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the picture of itſelf quite round the hemi- 
ſphere in all directions, and to every 
point: placing a thouſand, a million of 
ſuch bodies near one another, each per- 
forms the ſame operation; the rays of 
light and colours come inſtantaneouſly to the 
ſpectator's eye from each, without being 
diſturbed or diverted in the paſſage by the 
numberleſs rays returned, in different and 
contrary directions, by the other contiguous 
bodies. That the Being who contrived this 
mechaniſm, and created the machine, can 
explain it, and can give us capacity to com- 
prehend it, is not to be doubted : but, until 
it ſhall be his good pleaſure to do ſo, all we 
have to do is, to admire his power and ſkill, 
and thankfully to acknowledge the bleſſing 
he has beſtowed upon us by this * 
machinery. 

Wr then, what has man got by the 
numerous experiments and diſcoveries of 
later years? Why, ſurely, a more accu- 
rate and certain knowledge of many phe- 
nomena of nature, of many of the works 
of God, than the antients had, and a 
more diſtinct view of the ends and uſes of 
many pieces and parts of the creation than 
men were formerly poſſeſſed of: diſcove- 
| . | ries 
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ries fit to raiſe the moſt high and honou- 
rable notions of the Creator, and of his 
goodneſs to his creatures; and to convince 
man of his ſhort-ſightedneſs, PEG and 
dur 
Bor has man made this improvement 

of thoſe diſcoveries? Nothing leſs! He 
makes a pompous muſter to his own vain 
mind of his knowledge; he looks upon it 
as his property, acquired by his own in- 
genuity and induſtry; he prides himſelf 
on his ſagacity, and hopes by its aſſiſtance 
to be till richer in wiſdom; and he feels 
ſo 'much pleaſure in the purſuit of more 
knowledge, and takes ſo much joy upon 
every trifling diſcovery which adds to his 
ſtore, that he cannot think with patience 
on the evidence which his increaſe in 
knowledge gives of his real ignorance - 
and weakneſs, nor on the infinite perfec- 
tion and goodneſs of the . Deity, which 
that knowledge demonſtrates. Such re- 
flexions would ſhock. his vanity; would 
convince him he had paſſed his life un- 
profitably; and might determine him to 
quit his beloved courſe of philoſophizing, 
or other courſes ſtill more fooliſh; or elfe 
to perſiſt in them, under a load of anxious 
| doubts 
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doubts which might pall the taſte of his en- 
joyments. 

He muſt be a ſtranger to the exerciſe 
of the rational faculty, who does not _ 
know, that the purſuit of #nowledge in 
any ſcience is attended with very ſenſible 
pleaſure; or who doubts, that a philoſo- 
pher, if bleſſed with health, and means, 
and temperance, may reaſonably propoſe 
to drive on in the career of life, till nature 
decay, with as much ſatisfaction as any 
man who does not confidently look for a 
happy hereafter. And, as this is the caſe, 
ſuppoſing a philoſopher engaged in this 
pleaſurable courſe, it is not to be imagi- 
ned, that he would quit it willingly, or 
liſten, without ſome reluctance, to doctrines 
that ſhould make him uneaſy in it. With 
ſuch prejudice does almoſt every philoſo- 
pher of our days attend to what he daily 
hears preached, and what the voice of all 
nature proclaims, of the duties which men 
owe to their Creator, of the regard which 
he expects from them to his will, and of 
the certainty of rewards and puniſhments ; 
and is therefore fertile in objections, to pre- 
vent his own and other people's believing 
theſe truths. 


AND 
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AN D what puts our age in a much more 
lamentable caſe than thoſe that were before 
it is, that, whereas the number of philoſo- 
phers formerly was but very ſmall, the 
number of preten ded philoſophers is now 
immenſely great; and, whereas books and 
learning were then in a few hands, at pre- 
. ſent almoſt every body can read. The preſs 
circulates books very cheap; philoſophers 
from opinion, and wits for bread, publiſh 


Atheiſm ; and the half- learned and vitious 


read. With theſe the authority of the learn- 
ed, as well as the objections againſt doctrines 
which men's vices may induce them to wiſh 
not to be true, go far; and thoſe of inferior 
learning or rank are glad to follow the opi- 
nions, as well as the vices, of their betters : 
fo that a man that truly fears God, is at 
this day almoſt as great a curioſity as an 
_ Atheiſt was heretofore. 

War makes the truth of thoſe re- 
flexions the more ſenſible, is, that, though 
thoſe philoſophers called Freethingers con- 
trovert the duties owing to the Dei ty, and 
dream of no puniſhment attendant on the 
neglect; yet they all pretend to be, and 
generally are ſenſible of the ſocial duties, 


and act up to them better than others 3 
; who 
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who in other reſpects think more juſtly 
than they. And this comes from the mo- 
ral ſenſe in them; which they rather en- 
courage than ſtifle on that article, from 
the vanity of having the good opinion and 
approbation of mankind, which they court; 
and from this conſideration, that it is no 
obſtruction to their purſuits. Whereas, 
brought. up with doubts of the very exiſt- 
ence of the Deity; ripening into years, 
under a total neglect of all duties that may 
be owing to him; immerged in purſuits 
and courſes, whereof the. objects are pretty 
much incompatible with thoſe duties; 
and conſcious, that ſuch duties neglected, 
if there is any real obligation to them, 
muſt be highly offenſive- to the Deity, and 
attended with certain puniſhment ; it is 
natural for them to wiſh they may have 
made no miſtake in that article, and that 
they may not be found debtors to the di- 
vine juſtice. And it imports them very 
much, in reſpect to the future quiet and 
tranquillity of their lives, if they reſolve 
to purſue the pleaſures wherein they are 
engaged, to convince themſelves, if they 
can, that all apprehenſions of danger from 


neglect of duties to the Deity are but vain 
terrors 
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terrors, the device wh! Priel or the dreams | 
of melancholy men. 

Bu r, if there be ſuch a thing as an 1 
ligent Being, that has employed and diſ- 
played infinite wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs, in the creation of this univerſe; that 
has with ſtupendous artifice ſtored this 
globe with every thing neceſſary, not on- 
ly for the ſupport, but for the felicity of 
man; that on all his works has ſtamped 
characters of the infinite perfections and 


co0verflowing goodneſs of the Author; that 


has given to man, and to him alone of all 
the viſible creation, that ſhare of his good- 
neſs, eyes to be entertained with the mag- 
nificence, the beauty, the harmony, and 
the order of the univerſe; to ſee the per- 
fection of the Creator in his works; and 


to diſcover the infinite obligations he lies 


under to, and the dependence he has on 
the goodneſs of his beneficent Maker ; that 
has ſo moulded his heart and ſpirit, as to 
make pleaſure attendant on admiration, 
and love and gratitude the neceſſary com- 
panions of the ſenſe of favours received; 

and that has joined to the idea of ingrati- 


tude the ſenſation of horror; and to con- 


ſeigulnſe, of gratitude, an inward fatisfa- 
| ction, 
I 


PG 
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ion, that even adds to the reliſh of the a- 
vour received: what could have been the 
view of the Creator in beſtowing thoſe 
eyes, and that diſpoſition of heart and 
ſpirit? Was he, or was he not, to be diſco- 
vered, admired, adored, loved, and reve- 
renced; or was it indifferent to that per- 
fe and beneficent Being, which way his 
creature employed his eyes, or difpoſed 
of his heart? And, on the other hand, 
how groſs muſt be the folly and guilt of 
man, - who, miſemploying his eyes, and 
miſapplying his heart, has refuſed to ſee 
the perfection of God in his works; and, 
in place of acknowledging with gratitude 
his obligation and dependence, chuſes to 
be indebted to nothing but what he calls 

Mature and Chance, ſubſtituted by him in 

the room of God; and beſtows his heart 

upon vanity, upon the creature in youre 
of the Creator ? 

I, neglects and breaches of the ſocial and 
moral duties are criminal even in the eyes 
of Freethinkers, what muſt be the guilt of 
neglecting the only duty, properly ſpeak- 

ing, to God, of denying him the only re- 

turn which he expects, becauſe it is- the on- 
ly return he has qualified us to make, re- 
verence, 
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verence, love, and gratitude? Ingratitude 
to men is marked with the blackeſt ſtain; 
what muſt then that vice be when it has for 
its object the ſource of all goodneſs? and 
what chance is there that it ſhall paſs un- 
puniſhed ? It is aſtoniſhing, that men who 
juſtly look with ſuch horror and deteſta- 
tion on murder and parricide, ſhould 
think ſo coolly on the abnegation of the 
Deity; which denying him his tiibute of 
reverence. and gratitude is. But the in- 
ſtances of puniſhment which the magiſtrate, 
for the preſervation of the ſociety, inflicts, 
help to keep up the idea of horror that at- 
tends the firſt; and the forbearance of ven- 
geance in the latter is by weak pretenders to 
reaſon made an argument to conclude, that 
No offence is given. 

IT is a ſtrange imagination, to admit, 
that men are formed with ideas of right 
and wrong, with a ſenſe of duty and the 
contrary, and with full phyſical liberty to 
act as they ſhall beſt like; and yet to main- 
tain, that it is abſolutely indifferent to the 
Deity, who gave them that rule of conduct, 
whether they conform to or tranſgreſs it, 
whether they do right or wrong; and, con- 
ſequently, that it is indifferent to them, if 

Vor. II. ""Þ —_ 
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they eſcape puniſhment from their fellow 
creatures, whether they have or have not 

conformed themſelves to the rule of their 
Creator and Sovereign Lord. 

TE excellency of the body, the capa- 
city of the underſtanding, the extent of the 

knowledge of the moſt perfect of the hu- 

man ſpecies, cannot poflibly make any im- 

| preſſion on the Deity, other than the gene- 


ral complacency that reſults from the ſur- - 


vey of his works, and ſeeing that they are 
good. What a poor figure muſt the parts, 
the ſagacity, and the knowledge of the ad- 
mired Sir 1/aarc Newton make in the eye of 
the Omniſcient? And how few Newtons 
can mankind boaſt of? Theſe are there- 
fore not the qualities that claim the Dei- 


 ry's regard. But, if a rational creature, 


however limited in underſtanding, or im- 
perfect in body, ſhall have his heart and 
ſpirit right diſpoſed ; ſhall ſee, and, in all 
his thoughts and actions, acknowledge his 
dependence on the God that made him; 
ſhall maintain in his heart a grateful ſenſe 
of the numberleſs obligations he lies under 
to that bountiful Being, and ſhall be tho- 
roughly diſpoſed to make the Vill of that 


We the rule of his actions, during the 
whole 
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whole courſe of his life; regardleſs of the 
pleaſures and ſenſual enjoyment which 
following this rule may deprive him of, and 
of the dangers and inconveniences to 
which purſuing it may expoſe him; in full 
confidence, that the ſincerity of his heart 
will be acceptable to, and rewarded by the 
Creator, who endued it with ſuch diſpofi- 
tions: we muſt neceſſarily conclude, either 
that the Omniſcient does not know the diſ- 
poſitions and inward actings of the ſpirits 
of all his creatures, or that the grateful and 
dutiful heart of ſuch a creature is pleafing 
and agreeable to him. 

TH vs the objects of the complacence of 
the Almighty amongſt the children of men 
may be-as numerous as the individuals of 
the ſpecies. He has given to very few 
thoſe diſtinguiſhing parts that provoke the 
eſteem even of their fellow-creatures; but 
he has given to all hearts ſuſceptible of re- 
verence, gratitude, and love; and they 
have no more to do, but to employ thoſe 
diſpoſitions towards the proper object, to 
entitle themſelves to the continuation. of his 
goodneſs and good-will for them. It is 
remarkable, that the only thing which God 
claims of man in ſcripture is the heart; 

L 2 and, 
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and it is remarkable alſo, that poſſeſſion of 
the heart of any of our own, or even of 
the brute ſpecies, is what ſecures our af- 
fection in return. Perſuaſion of the friend- 
ſhip or love of any of our fellow-crea- - 
tures determines us to ſentiments. of the 
like kind for them; and we cannot help, 
when a dog, a cat, or any other familiat 
creature ſhews marks of any particular re- 
ſpect or fondneſs for us, to have pleaſure 
in that fondneſs, and to cheriſh the crea- 
ture in return. Now, though to limit the 
ſovereign and felf-exiſtent Mind, by ſuppo- 
fing that it has juſt ſuch qualities and mo- 
difications as ours, would be raſh; yet 
it would be raſh alſo to aſſert, that there 
are not in it qualities and diſpoſitions ſimi- 
lar to ſuch as are praiſe-worthy and com- 
mendable in our own. Nay, the contrary 
muſt be admitted by all who believe the 
ſcriptures ; which aſſure, that God made 
man after his own image, and in every 
page declare his diſlike of ſin, and regard for 

piety. | b ; 
Bur here lies the misfortune : This 
claim of the Creator to the hearts of his 
creatures cannot be complied ' with; be- 
cauſe they have already diſpoſed of their 
hearts 
1 


hearts in another way. Luſts and follies 
of very different kinds have got poſſeſſion 
of their ſpirits, and the gratification of 
thoſe is the object of their purſuit. Mul- 
titudes follow the direction, of the tempe- 
rature of their body, and are flaves to the 
appetites that prevail in themz which 


chain them to the oar they tug at, by the 


immediate pleaſure they taſte in obeying 
the call of thoſe appetites ; whilſt the very 
enjoyment of what they are ſo fond of, de- 
ſtroys the appetite, pulls on diſeaſes and 
peeviſhneſs, with early old-age and decay; 
which muſt be attended with remorſe and 


horror, if they do not carefully lock out 
from their thoughts all ideas of faturity, 


and of what ought to have been the object 
of their purſuits. To talk to ſuch men of 


duty, whether in the career of their enjoy- 


ments, or when they are no longer capa- 
ble of enjoying what their ſoul took delight 
in, is to preach to the deaf, at leaſt to ſuch as 
wil) undoubtedly ſtop their ears againſt ſounds 
that muſt be ſo grating and diſagreeable. 

Ax p, on the other hand, great numbers, 
who, from their conſtitution, education, or 


other circumſtances, have eſcaped the in- 


chantments of ſenſual pleaſures, and have 


L' 3 xeliſhed 
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reliſned the delight that attends the exer- 
ciſe of their mental faculties, by much the 
moſt ſubſtantial, manly, and laſting enjoy- 
ment of the two, ſee, with regret and con- 
tempt, the brutiſh folly in which their fel- 
low- creatures are engaged. They pity 
and deſpiſe thoſe groveling mean ſouls, 
who never once taſted the refined ſatisfac- 
tion that reſults from employing the ra- 
tional powers in the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, and the diſcovery of truth. And by 
how much ſoever the ſoul exceeds in excel- 
lency the body, by ſo much they look upon 
themſelves to be better and happier than 
their brethren. In this they glory, in this 
they are really happy. In their own opi- 
nion they are wiſe, and they hope they are 
ſo in the opinion of all others. On the 
vanity that reſults from ſuch an empty 
conceit they feed. They are glad to be 
thought wiſer and better than they truly 
are, To gain the eſtimation of their ac- 
quaintance, they are chariatans in ſcience, 
and hypocrites in conduct. The natural 
deſire of approbation, born with them, they 
have transferred from God to their fellow- 
creatures, The applauſe of men, deſerved. 
or undeſerved, blows up their pride, On 

| that 
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that, and on their imagined In | 
they value themſelves ; 3 and can have no. 
idea of any ſtate for which they would ex-. 


change their own, except one in which 


they might be more anne or more 


eſteemed. 

Ix the whole courſe of the lives of uch 
men, the true direction of the Heart was 
never once minded. Senſual enjoyment it 
might not have for its object, but it had 


the Creator leſs; and knowledge, with the 


reputation of knowledge, it ardently breath- 
ed after and exulted in. To bring ſuch men 
to a fixed belief, that the boaſted acquiſition 
of their lives was no more than vanity, and 
vexation of ſpirit; that death muſt deliver 
them over to judgment, for the abuſe of 
thoſe noble talents which their Maker had 


beſtowed on them; and that there is no way 


to eſcape puniſhment, but by baniſhing thoſe 
vanities from their heart, and yielding it en- 


tirely to the God that framed it, would be 


no eaſy ſpot of work : every power of their 
mind would be employed in defence of the 
idol they had carved for themſelves. If re- 
ligion had preſcribed only prayers, penances, 
building of churches, or any other tranſient 


act, its language might have been liſtened to: 


L 4 but 
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but, as it will be ſatisfied with nothing lefs 
than the heart, which is already beſtowed, 


no wonder philoſophers are deaf. 
To reſiſt the evidence that pours in upon 


them, from nature, from revelation, from 


all quarters, in behalf of religion; and to 
ſtifle the apprehenſions which it muſt natu- 
rally beget, they call in to their aſſiſtance 
that boaſted Reaſon, which qualifies them to 
| Judge of God, and of all his works and ways. 
Him and them they try by that infallible 
touchſtone ; and, if ought is propoſed to be 
believed of either, which they cannot diſtinct- 
ly comprehend the manner or cauſe of, the 
propoſition is immediately rejected, as abſurd 
and impoſſible ; or, if any difficulty or ob- 
jection occur to their imagination which can- 
not inſtantly be diſſolved, the yalidity of the 
objection is ſtraightway allowed. and the pro- 
poſition to which it relates is condemned. 
But this is not all. If the propoſition con- 
demned has revelation for its ſupport, the 
whole of revelation, together with the  evi- 
dence for it, are damned by the lamp ; be- 
cauſe that cannot be the declaration of God, 
but muſt be a palpable forgery, which aſſerts 
any falſhood, or, what is juſt the ſame, any 
thing 
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thing that does not fall in with the notions of 
the learned and the wiſe, 

Tus, becauſe Freethinkers cannot con- 
ceive how a ſpirit can exiſt without a body, 
or how a body diſſolved into duſt, and diſſi- 
pated, can be reſuſcitated, they doubt of a 
future ſtate, and deny the reſurrection ; 
though theſe very wiſe men muſt admit, they 
have no adequate conception of the ſoul, or 
of its manner of exiſtence or acting, or of the 
way in which it and the body were brought 
| 8 | 
In like manner, what is called the Hypo- 
fatical union in Chriſt, is rejected, becauſe 
the manner of it cannot be comprehended by 
men ; who muſt admit the union between 
ſoul and body in man, and muſt at the ſame 
time confeſs, they neither do, nor can, 
whilſt they remain 'in their preſent condi- 
tion, conceive how the one operates on ng 
other. 1 8 

Tax doctrine of the Trinity ſhares the 
fame fate; and with ſome more ſhew of 
reaſon ; as, beſides the difficulty of compre- 
hending the how and the wherefore, in that 
doctrine, as commonly expreſſed, there is 
fome appearance of contradiction in the 


ons which makes it difficult to conceive 
what 
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what is meant to be believed. But this ap- 
pearance of contradiction is owing, not to the 
revelation from which the knowledge of that 
hiftory is derived, but to the vanity. and 
folly of the doctors of the church; who, 
puffed up, even as the Freethinkers, with too 
good an opinion of their own parts, would 
take upon them to define what revelation 
does not; and to coin terms not made uſe 
of in Scripture, to expreſs their imperfect 
conceptions, - The words Trinity, and Per- 
fan, or Hypoſtaſis, are terms not to be met 
with in the facred book: and yet to thoſe. 
terms, and the application of them, the re- 
volt againſt the doctrine is chiefly owing. _ 
Wu Ar the Scripture acquaints us with, 
is this, and no more: That what it charac- 
teriſes the FATHER, the avenger of wrong, 
and rewarder of right, is GOD ; that what 
it characteriſes the Son, the Wor p, the 
Creator of the world, the Redeemer of man- 
kind, fent for that purpoſe by the Father, is 
GOD ; that the HoLy SPIRIT, the cor- 
reſpondent with, and Comforter of the ſpirits 
of men, is GOD; and that nevertheleſs the 
D=1Ty, the sxLF-EXIs TENT BEING, 
is but o NE. That theſe matters are ſo, the 
vcripture expreſsly declares ; and the man- 
| ner 
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ner in which it expreſſes the laſt propoſition, 
Deut. vi. 4. is worth attending to. Our 
tranſlators render it, Hear, O Iſrael, the 
LORD sur GOD is ne LORD. The 
original ſays F E HOY A H our Gods is one 
SEL F-EXISTENT BEING; for fo 
the word tranſlated Lord ſignifies. Now, 
what is there in our knowledge, in our con- 
ceptions, or in our reaſon, that can qualify. 
us to determine the modus of the exiſtence, 
or of the action of the inviſible Deity ? That 
we have no ſort of idea of the ſubſtance of 
that ſoul which acts in us, or of the manner 
of its exiſtence or actions, is an agreed point: 
what impudence then muſt it be in us, to 
pretend to determine, from our conceptions, 
or rather inability to conceive, the condi- 
tion, or manner of exiſtence and acting of 
the ſupreme Being, the leaſt of whoſe works 
are in very deed. e our comprehen- 
ſion? | | 

THE antients, leſs refined than we, diſ- 
puted about the figure and form of the 
Deity; and, knowing none more perfect 
or noble, as they apprehended, than that 
of man, beſtowed upon the Deity a human 
ſhape and figure. The impropriety of this 
pr imagination we ſee ; as we perceive, ; 


that 
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that the ideas of extenſion, ſhape, and figure, 
are not applicable to ſpirit, according to the 
idea which we have of it. But, though we 
have not eyes to diſcover the ſubſtance or 
properties of ſpirit, does it certainly follow, 
that they have nothing in them analogous to 
ſhape or figure; no properties by which 
they can be diſcerned, and diſtinguſhed the 
one from the other, by God, or even by 
other ſpiritual beings, to whom he may 
have given eyes and underſtanding fit to 
perceive what we cannot ? And is it not, on 
the other hand, clear, that there may be 
fomewhat analogous to figure, ſome parti- 
cular modus of exiſtence of the Deity, of 
which our want of ideas will not permit us 
to form any notion ? | 
Hap nature produced to our view ſuch 
living creatures as wild fiction can preſent 
to our fancy, compoſed of three or more 
diſtin bodies, abſolutely ſeparated - from 
each other, without any bodily connexion, 
but actuated by one and the ſame principle, 
moving by one will, acting with one con- 
ſent, each affected by the accidents that 
touch either, the one wounded by the blow 
that wounds the other, and all dying by the 


1 of one; we ſhould have had no di- 
ſtinct 
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ftin conception of what the Scripture re- 
preſents concerning the Deity. But then, 
habituated to the fight of ſuch an extraor- 
dinary creation as has been mentioned, the 
Scripture - doctrine would ceaſe to be fo 
ſhocking as it is to our wiſe men : and yet, 
from their knowledge of the machinery of 
nature, they will hardly take upon them to 

fay, that the Deity could not have created 
fuch an animal as has been feigned. 

IF this reflexion wants any further illu- 
ſtration, let the viſion of Exeſiel, chap. i. 
and x. be conſidered : Four living creatures, 
which he knew to be the Cherubim, actuated. 
by one ſpirit, moving with one conſent whi- 
therſoever they would ; attended by as many 
wheels, moving ſpontaneouſly in the ſame 
manner, becauſe the /pir:z of the living crea- 
ture was in them. This plurality and unity, 

expoſed in viſion to the Prophet's view, muſt 
| have leſſened his difficulty againſt admitting 
the doctrine which ſo much offends our Free- 
thinkers, becauſe nothing reſembling it has 
ever offered itſelf to their imagination. It is 
not neceſſary at preſent to inquire, how far 
the Cherubim was the emblem pitched upon 
by the Deity to repreſent: the divine nature, 
with man united to what the lion in that 
hiero- 


— 
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hieroglyphical figure denoted. It is ſufficierit 
to obſerve, that, if ſuch living creatures had 
- exiſted in nature, and had been ſeen and 
known, as the Prophet ſaw living and acting 
in viſion, the myſtery exploded by philoſo- 
phers would not have been quite ſo incom- 
patible with common notions as they pre- 
tend. And therefore it is abſurd for wiſe 
men, to declare againſt a matter of fact aſſert- 
ed by the higheſt authority, for no other 
reaſon, forſooth, but that their obſervation 
or experience has preſented them with no- 
thing that ſhould furniſh an I” idea 
of it. | 

Up o the ame ſort of principles, our 
modern reaſoners reject the doctrine of 
Chriſt's ſatisfaction. They cannot conceive 
how the puniſhment of one who is innocent, 
ſhould atone for the guilt of another. This 
to them appears to be contrary to the eſſen- 
tial juſtice of the Deity, which ought not to 
take pleaſure in the ſufferings of the inno- 
cent ; and productive of no good effect, ſuit- 
ed to the character which they. entertain of 
that exalted Being. | 

HER E again the temerity of thoſe pre. 
fumptuous men is notorious. That juſtice, 


aceording to our notions, will not condemn 
| one 
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one for the fault of another, is manifeſt. 
But, if the innocent ſhould conſent to ſuffer 
for the guilty, where is the violation of ju- 
ſtice in permitting it? If the innocent again 
has ſome great and noble end in view by 
ſubmitting to that ſuffering, fit to recompenſe 
a thouſand- fold the grief borne, where is the 
injuſtice of permitting him to put himſelf in 
the place of the guilty ? If the innocent per- 
ſon is all mercy, all bowels, all compaſſion, 
and can ſuſtain the puniſhment which the 
broken-hearted repenting criminal cannot; 
what is ſhocking in the belief, even accord» 
ding to our common notions, that, to com- 
ply with the benignity of his nature, he 
might ſubmit to bear it? It is true we may 
not ſee ſo clearly why the divine juſtice 
ſhould be ſatisfied for the offence of one by 
the ſufferings of another; and that the light 
of nature would not have led us to difcover, 
that we guilty offenders were to be deliver- 
ed from puniſhment by the ſufferings of an- 
other: but is that a reaſon why we ſhould 
not take God's word for it, if he has been 
pleaſed to aſſure us that it is ſo? Do we 
know ſo intimately the nature of his eſſential 
| Juſtice, as to be certain that it will not per- 


mit him to accept of a vicarious ſatisfaction ? 
Amongſt 
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Amongſt men, we know, that debt owing 
by one may be diſcharged by payment made 
by another; and are we certain, that, in the 
court of heaven, one man's obligation to 
juſtice may not be cancelled upon another's 
voluntary fulfilling of it? He little thinks 
on the unmeaſurable difference that is L-:- 
tween the narrowneſs of the human under- 
ſtanding, and the immenſity of the divine, 
who dares reſt on ſuch concluſions. | 

ANOTHER inſtance of men's making 
their own confined obſervations and concep- 
tions the meaſure and touchſtone of truth, is, 
the prevailing opinion that diſcards provi- 
dence, denies a future ſtate, and conſequent- 
ly renounces the Deity, at leaſt n the 
firſt cauſe of all intelligence. 

\Tn1s notable opinion is grafted on ob- 
' ſervation, that the Deity does not interpoſe 
in any extraordinary manner in the tranſac- 
tions of this lower world ; that every thing 
proceeds in it according to the concurrence 
of natural cauſes ; that the ſame events befal 
the wicked as the virtuous, with the advan- 
tage moſt commonly on the fide of the viti- 
_ ous; that the ſtrongeſt battalions, conducted 
by the beſt officers, ſucceed in battle; and 
that vice and villany is triumphant, when 


CO- . 
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conducted by ſkill, without any appearance 
on the part of God in providence to prevent 
the effects of the wickedneſs, or to correct 
the authors of it: and from theſe obſerva- 
tions the collection is, that all actions are 
indifferent, and that a future ſtate is a bug- 
bear. 

N.o w, ſuppoſing theſe 8 pre- 
eiſely true, and that there is not the leaſt 
interpoſition of the Deity in this world, 
what is the neceſſary conſequence ? *'Whe- 
ther that all actions are indifferent, in flat 
contradiction to the cleareſt feeling and per- 
ception of the ſoul ; or that there muſt be 
a future ſtate, in which the actors muſt ſe- 
verally be diſtinguiſhed by rewards and pu-. 
niſhments ? If there are ſuch things as right 
and wrong, if the Deity is intelligent, and 
if juſtice is an attribute of that Being,. the 
laſt muſt neceſſarily be the true conclufion. 
But, as the admitting it might be attended 
with ſome uneaſy apprehenſions, and might 
require a change of heart and conduct, the 
moral ſenſe, the moſt intimate conviction, | 
muſt be ſmothered, and intelligence and 
juſtice denied to the infinitely perfect Being. 

Bur, after all, on what is this important 


propoſition, That the Almighty has abſo 
Vor. II. M "wy 
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lutely abandoned all ſublunary things to the 
direction of chance, founded? Why juſt on 
this, That none of our wiſe men have ſeen 
any miracles wrought of late times; and they 
are not diſpoſed to think it poſſible, that any 
| _ d have been wrought in the more early; 
it is a truth not to be conteſted, that the 
un ſucceed in this world, fully as eu as 
the juſt. 
Bu r, if they were to be aſked, Whether 
they are certain, that no cauſe has inter- 
poſed in the producing any event but what 
they have obſerved? and whether they are 
ſure that there are no ſecret ſprings in pro- 
vidence, unſeen and unthought of by them, 
to which important events are owing ? if 
they would not be laughed at, they muſt 
muſt anſwer in the negative; which is 
enough to deſtroy the certaivty of their po- 
fition. ' 

Bur to examine the thing more careful- 
ly, they muſt diſtinguiſh between indivi- 
duals of the human ſpecies, and ſtates and 
| kingdoms ; which by us are conſidered in 
ſome ſort as individuals, and may be ſo by 


the Ruler of the univerſe. Though men 


be not puniſhed or rewarded here, they may 
meet with what they deſerve hereafter. But, if 
ſtates 
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ſtates and kingdoms are not to meet with any 
correction in this world, they cannot be con- 
ſidered as proper objects of it in another. 
Now, it is a certain truth, that all ſtates 
and kingdoms, in proportion as they. grow 
great, wealthy, and powerful, grow wan- 
ton, wicked, and oppreſſive. And the hi- 
ſtory of all ages gives evidence of the fatal 
cataſtrophe of all ſuch ſtates and kingdoms, 
when the eup of their iniquity was full: 
nor is it poſſible to ſhew, that any one ſtate 
or kingdom has been overturned that did 
not deſerve it at the hand of Providence; 
however little they may have deſerved it 
at the hand of the tyrant or oppreſſor who 
brought their calamity upon them. In 
this argument it is not neceſſary to ſay, that 
no unjuſt war ever proſpered. Providence 
may make uſe of the vitious and wicked diſ- 
poſition. of any prince, or of the ruler of any 
ſtate, to execute juſtice upon a power fated to 
puniſhment. And the only queſtion which 
the adverſaries to Providence have to anſwer, 
is, How they can be ſure, that thoſe deſerved 
judgments were the effect of mere fortuity, 
without the leaſt intervention on the part of 
the Lord of the univerſe ? 


W THE 
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TE courſe of providence with reſpect 
to individuals of the human ſpecies under- 
goes a very different conſideration, and 
ought to be viewed in a light which no Free- 
thinker ever thought of. If by happineſs 
and proſperity in this world is meant, wealth, 
and power, and. enjoyment of all pleaſures, 
and ſucceſs in all purſuits; it may be ſafely 
allowed, that the beſt man is not the happieſt 
or moſt proſperous : but, if by happineſs and 
proſperity is meant, the full and quiet en- 
joyment of all the pleaſures that man, con- 
ſidered as a rational being, is capable of; 
and ſucceſs in all the purſuits in which, 
as a reaſonable creature, he ought to engage ; 
there is no doubt, that the good. man will 
be found to be the moſt completely happy; 
and with that good man as little doubt, that 
the Maker and Sovereign Lord of man has 
not abandoned the care of him to blind 

chance. | | | 
THe man who, forgetting all regards for 
the Author of his being and happineſs, 
centers all his views upon himſelf ; who, 
born with a vigorous body and keen appe- 
tites, ſucceeds to, or acquires means to gra- 
tify all his brutal defires, and plunges into 
the enjoyment of whatever his luſt directs 
him to, is not, in the eyes even of the moſt 
free- 
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freethinking philoſopher, happy. His pur- 


ſuits, as well as his enjoyments, are mean 


and beaſtly; ſurfeits and accidental diſ- 
eaſes interrupt the courſe of his felicity ; 
age, with its attendant infirmities, diſſolve 
the charm that bound him; pleaſures ' of 
all forts loſe their reliſh; and the terrors, 
which death unavoidably muſt 'bring, are 
no way to be evited, but by baniſhing all 
thoughts of death from the mind. Such a 
man's poſſeſſions and enjoyments cannot de- 
note him happy ; nor would a wiſe man pray 
for theſe bleflings as the portion with which 
he was to be contented, unleſs he might ob- 
tain this other boon, that he ſhould never 
decay nor die. 

No philoſopher that breathes the air, is 
ſo ſilly as to maintain, that the objects of 
the purſuits of the avaritious, or of the 
ambitious, whether in the political or mar- 
tial way, are objects fit for the purſuit of 
a rational creature; or that ſucceſs in 
thoſe purſuits is fit to denote ſuch a crea- 
ture happy. And, if they will take an im- 
partial view of their own boaſted felicity; 
if they will draw up a fair account of the 
ſum of their learning and knowledge, 
and of the happineſs they have taſted in 
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the acquiſition and enjoyment of thoſe 


bleſſings; and if they will candidly ſet 
againſt it the diſcoveries they muſt have 
made of the ſcantineſs of their knowledge, 


the weakneſs of their underſtanding, and 


their neceſſary dependence on ſomewhat 


not within themſelves for their exiſtence, 


which they never have thought fit to ac- 


knowledge; or, however, adding to thoſe 
reflexions the certainty of death, and the 
uncertainty of what may come after : the 
balance of the account will doubtleſs ftand 


on the wrong fide; and will ſhew, that 
though they have been more happy, or 
rather leſs miſerable than the profligate of 


* 


the higher or lower claſs of mankind, yet 
neither their purſuits nor acquiſitions can 
give them any title to conſider themſelves, 
or to be conſidered by others, as really 
happy. 

Now, on the other hand, let the caſe of 
that man be conſidered, who, delivered from 
the ſlavery of thoſe vices and follies, and 
acquainted with the end for which he was 
created, endeavours with all his powers to 
anſwer the deſign. Such a one taſtes the 
ſame pleaſure in all ſenſual enjoyments as the 
greateſt epicure ; and has as quick a reliſh of 

all 


J 
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all mental joys that proceed from the purſuit, 
or from the diſcovery of truth, as the great- 
eſt philoſopher. 

Bur then he ſees, with the philoſopher, 
that thoſe ſenſual enjoyments are mean and 
beaſtly, unworthy of the purſuit of rational 
creatures; that they are annexed to the 
performance of the animal functions, to 
induce men to do acts neceſſary for their 
own preſervation, and the propagation of 
the ſpecies; but which they never would 
think of, but for the appetites implanted 


in them, and the pleaſure which attends the 


gratification .of the appetites; and that 


ſatiety and uneaſineſs accompanies the pur. 


ſuit of thoſe pleaſures any farther than na- 
ture requires, | 
AND he ſees, by the exerciſe of his ra- 
tional powers, what few philoſophers - at- 
tend to, that the eyes of his mind were 
given him to diſcover the immenſity, the 
power, the wiſdom, and the. goodneſs of 
the Creator in his works; to diſcover the 
overflowing bounty of that perfect Being 
to him, and his conſtant dependence on 
the Author and Source of his happineſs ; 
to diſcover the numberleſs obligations he 


lies . with reverence and gratitude, 
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to obey and to adore the Sovereign of the 
univerſe; to diſcover his duty towards his 
fellow- creatures, as well as towards his 
Creator; to diſcover, that the favour of 
the Almighty muſt attend performance of 
duty, as his diſpleaſure muſt follow the 
ungrateful breach of it: to diſcover, that 
the favour of God is the only object wor- 
thy of the purſuit of the heart of man; 
and to diſcover, that the beſtowing that 
heart, and all the deſires of it, on ſenſual 
brutiſh pleaſures, or any other vanity, to 
the excluſion of the Eternal, is the moſt 
horrid, as well as the moſt fooliſh crime 
that can be imagined. 

THE pleaſures of life are enjoyed by - 
this man with as much, perhaps with more 
reliſh, than by the libertine. But then 
they do not pervert the heart. The only 
motion they are capable of exciting there, 
is, gratitude and thankfulneſs to the bene- 
ficent Donor. The acquiſition of know- 
ledge 1s taſted by him with as much de- 
light as it is by the philoſopher ; though 
it produces in them very different effects. 
'The one it puffs up with pride and preſump- 
tion; the other it fills with humility, and re- 
verence for the Moſt High. 


TRE 
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THz man who has fixed his heart upon 
the proper object, does not ceaſe to taſte 
with pleaſure the common bleſſings of this 
life ; neither does he fail to beſtow the pro- 
per induſtry to acquire, and to preſerve 
them. But then he conſiders them only as 
ſo many ſugar-plums given by the Creator 
to make his confinement to his priſon of 
clay more palatable; which muſt have an 
end, when his enlargement begins. He la- 
ments the unhappy condition of thoſe who 
ſeek after them as their chief good. He would 
neither acquire nor preſerve them at the 
expence of doing one ſingle act that might 
| forfeit the favour of his Maker and Bene- 
factor : neither does he repine at the pri- 
vation of them ; knowing, that it could not 
happen without the will and pleaſure of 
his Lord and Maſter, the Sovereign of the 
univerſe, to which his heart and will chear- 
fully ſubmit. 1 

Coo MARE the happineſs of this man 
with that of the greateſt favourite of for- 
tune, who has ſet his heart on other ob- 
jects, and who has had the full gratifica- 
tion of all his appetites, ſo far as the 
courſe of humanity will permit; but who 

muſt die, and leave thoſe enjoyments, un- 
Wo) certain 


: 
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certain what is to happen hereafter. This 


man enjoys, in common with the wiſe and 
the voluptuous of his rank in the world, 
all the ſenſual and mental pleaſures in 


Which they delight, without the alloy 
that muſt torture their minds, when they 


think of parting with them. But then 
he has in himſelf a conſtant ſource of un- 
alloyed joy, to which they are utter ſtran- 


gers. The abundant goodneſs of the gi- 


ver of all thoſe bleflings fills his ſoul with 
gratitude and thankfulneſs, and diſpoſes 
him with joy to do what appears to him 


to be his duty; and conſciouſneſs of that 


happy diſpoſition produces the moſt firm 
confidence and reliance on the fayour and 
good will of his omnipotent Benefactor ; 
from which he is to look hereafter for joys 
of a different nature from thoſe which in 
this life he flights, when they ſtand in the 
way of his duty. Every act of duty per- 
formed fills his ſoul with a placid, ſtill ſa- 
tisfaction, that is ſenſibly felt, though not 
eaſily expreſſed. A mouthful of meat, be- 


ſtowed on a hungry beggar, gives. the heart 


of the donor more real ſatisfaction, than 


| the. reliſh of the food gives pleaſure to the 


raving ſtomach, or the moſt delicious dainty 
| gives 
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gives to the vitiated palates of the voluptuous. 
And the particular excellency of theſe enjoy- 
ments is, that no exceſs can ſurfeit or pall 
the appetite, no accident can deprive him of 


them. 


T's a man poſſeſſed of ſuch an incor- 
ruptible ſtock of happineſs, the pleaſures 
of this life appear but mere baubles; and 
the privation of them a trifling loſs. Life 
itſelf he is diſpoſed to reſign with willingneſs, 
becauſe to him death has no ſting. 

IF then felicity, even in this life, does 
not depend upon what are called the gifts 
of fortune, but on the diſpoſition of ſoul 
that has been deſcribed, with what coun- 
tenance can any Freethinker maintain, 
that in this world there is no interpoſition 
of the act of the Deity, no ſpecial provi- 
dence ? It may indeed be true, that wealth, 
and honours, and power do not attend the 
moſt deſerving; and that halters, and 
infamy, and want do not lay hold on the 
vitious : but will it follow, from our not 
being able to ſee the hand of Providence 
in the diſtribution of thoſe periſhing fa- 
vours on which the real happineſs of man 
does not depend, :that the Framer of the 
hearts of men has no communication with 

. N them, 
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them, and never interpoſes to determine 
them to that wherein their chief I IE 
conſiſts ? 

Tux proofs of the ibs and juſtice 
of God, of the duty and dependence of 
man, of the certainty of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, of the deſperate condition of 
thoſe, who, neglecting God and their duty, 
purſue fading pleaſures and vanity with 
their whole ſpirit; and of the real and 
permanent happineſs of ſuch, as enjoy all 
the gifts of God with thankfulneſs, and 
gratefully make it the buſineſs of their 
lives to obey his will and to obtain his 
favour, are ſo conſpicuous, that nothing 
ſeems to be wanted towards the produ- 
cing conviction, but ſomewhat that ſhall 
turn their eye, and fix the attention upon 
them; becauſe, if they are duly conſider- 
ed and attended to, the evidence is irre- 
ſiſtible. Now, as that attention may be 
raiſed by various incidents, ſometimes by 
ſickneſs and diſtreſſes of different kinds, 
ſometimes by a happy education, ſome- 
times by the converſation of pious per- 
ſons, and ſometimes by reading and me- 
ditation, which a thouſand circumſtances 


ſeemingly accidental concur to improve; 
* 
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why ſhould we conclude, that all theſe inci- 
dents are purely accidental; and that the 
perſon transformed, by them, from a miſe- 
rable brute to a happy man, owes the change 
to blind chance? Whatever vain reaſoners 
may imagine or babble, the perſon whoſe 
eyes are opened by thoſe incidents, acknow- 
| ledges with gratitude the hand of God in 
them. 

Bur, though F reethinkers might be ex- 
cuſed for concluding, however raſhly, that 
Providence does not interpoſe in the govern- 
ment of the external tranſactions of this 
world, becauſe, after all the obſervations 
they can make, they have not complete evi- 
dence to the contrary; yet what excuſe can 
they have for pretending to judge, that the 
merciful and beneficent Spirit of God does 
not work upon the ſpirits of men ? From 
their proper experience they can draw no 
obſervation, as they have locked out all re- 
gards for the Deity from their heart; and 
what paſles in the ſpirits of other men they 
can have no knowledge of, nor indeed any 
idea, as they have ſuffered no ſuch tranſec- 
tions to take place in their own. 
PHilosoPHERS have talked much of 


action and reaction in matter, and imagine 
they 
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they underſtand what they ſay; what ſhould 
hinder them to believe, that there may be 
ſuch a thing as action and reaction between 
ſpirits, even between the infinitely perfect 
Spirit and the ſpirits of finite men? If gra- 
titude obſerved in a dog produces ſome re- 
gard and kindneſs in the mind of his maſter, 
why may not the gratitude, the warmth of 
the heart of man, work ſome ſimilar effect 
in the all- ſeeing Mind? and who dare pre- 
ſume to ſay, that it may not act on, and 
comfort the ſpirit of man in return? If that 
beneficent and all- powerful Spirit does not 
ſhew his kindneſs in beſtowing wealth, and 
power, and fading pleaſures, it is becauſe 
they are not real goods; becauſe they are not 
the object of the heart and wiſhes of the 
party favoured; and becauſe, in place of do- 
ing them real good, they might call off the 
affections from that exerciſe wherein his true 
felicity conſiſts. And this is ſo true, that 
eroſſes, diſappointments, and diſtreſſes, may 
juſtly be conſidered as acts of the greateſt 
kindneſs, when they tend to recal the ſtray- 
ing mind from vanity, and to fix it on its 
proper object. 
How then dares preſumptuous ſhort- 
fighted man deny the interpoſition of Provi- 
dence, 
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dence, becauſe he does not ſee the ſecret 
ſpring by which it acts, or know the inten- 
tions of the Inſerutable? Or how can he, 
becauſe a ſatisfactory reaſon does not appear 
to him for the long-ſuffering patience and 
forbearance of the Moſt Mereiful, doubt of 
the exiſtence or juſtice of that Being; deny 
a future ſtate; or maintam the indifference 
of all actions, as to right and wrong? But 
fuch is the fatal effect of the corruption of 
man's heart, and of the deflection of it from 
the true object to vice and vanity. 

TRE extreme folly of modern Free- 
thinkers is much leſs accountable or excu- 
| fable than that of the antients. The antients 
had no certain lights but thoſe of nature. 
Thoſe naturally led them to ſee the vanity 
of the purſuits wherein they were engaged, 
the depravity of the human nature, and the 
conſequences which might attend their cour- 
ſes hereafter. Thoſe were but melancholy 
reflexions, leading to deſpair, and tending to 
four every enjoyment ; as they had no cer- 
tain intimation, that any method was chalked 
out by the Deity for the expiation of ſin, 
and for reſtoring offending man to his favour 
and protection. And therefore it is not to 

be wondered at, that they baniſhed from 
their 
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their thoughts ſuch gloomy uncomfortable 
ſpeculations. But our modern madmen hear 
every day of mercy. and pardon offered by 
by the offended. Deity to offending ſinners, 
if they will receive it thankfully. They are 
told, that this is the declared will of God, 
and that there is complete evidence of its 
being ſuch; and they ſee, that this is the 
belief of numbers of the moſt ſagacious and 
inquiſitive of their fellow- creatures. But all 
this will not do. Their heart is given to 
other objects; and they hear, that theſe 
- muſt be diſmiſſed before they can ſhare of 
the pardon proffered. 

To keep however their countenance, and 
the character of Freethinkers, they muſt 
aſſign ſome reaſon for their revolting againſt 
revelation. And this they readily do. They 
ay, falſely, that they have carefully exa- 
mined all the evidence for revelation ; and 
they ſay, honeſtly and truly, that all the 
evidence which they have conſidered, has 
not been ſufficient to ſatisfy their objections, 
and to convince them, that what is called 
revelation is really ſuch. | 
Tur they have carefully . all 
the evidence, is abſolutely falſe. No man 


ever did, or can do ſo, without receiving 
2 1 
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perfect conviction. It is a queſtion, whe- 
ther any profeſſed Freethinker, who has hi- 
therto appeared, had learning or talents ſuf- 
ficient to examine the evidence. It is cer- 
tain, that none who have wrote, have diſco- 
vered that they had either. | 

Mx mn may ſearch for arguments 4 pricff 
fol the proof of any propoſition that may re- 
ſult from the nature of things known to 
them. That treachery to our neighbour, 
and ingratitude to the God that made us, 
are highly offenſive, and ought to be puniſh- 
ed by perfe& juſtice, may be demonſtrated 
@ priori. But, if ſovereign goodneſs and mer-- 
cy, to deliver repenting men from deſerved 
puniſhment, has contrived a method of fal- 
vation by ſending his fon into the world to 
ſuffer for them; and if, to prevent their de- 
ſpair, and to encourage their repentance and 
amendment, that beneficent Being has been 
pleaſed to publiſh his pardon, with the con- 
ditions of it, to mankind; this muſt be ad- 
mitted to be a matter of fact not diſcover- 
able by any inductions d priori; becauſe it is 
in ſome ſort adverſary to our general no- 


tions of right and wrong; and therefore, to 


have any effect on the minds of men, muſt 
. N= have 
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have been publiſhed with ſuch a degree of 
evidence, as muſt neceſſarily gain full belief; 
and if it was the intention of the Author of 
this publication, that it ſhould gain belief 
in future ages, the evidence muſt be of that 
nature that is fit to carry conviction to all 
for whom the publication was intended. 
ACCORDINGLY this revelation, which 
was made ſoon after the firſt tranſgreſſton, 
was renewed from time to time, under cir- 
cumſtances ſo diſtinguiſhed, as could not 
poſſibly leave any doubt, that it was the 
declaration of the Deity. And, by wiſdom 
and power more than human, ſuch a ſort 
of evidence has been contrived and pre- 
ſerved for the authority of that revelation, 
as far exceeds, in point of certainty, the 
proof of any other event that ever hap- 
pened. That ſuch cities as Babylon and 
Carthage exiſted ; that Cæſar won the battle 
of Phar/alia, and was murdered in the Ro- 
man ſenate, no one doubts. But, if all the 
documents for the authority of revelation 
were brought together, the proof in this laſt 
caſe is by ſo much ſtronger than that in the 
others, as the belief of it is more intereſting 
to mankind, 


4 Bur 
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Bur the different degrees of credit gi- 
ven to the one and fo the other, ariſe from 
the different diſpoſitions of the hearts of 
men. There is no prejudice in the mind of 
man againſt admitting the firſt ; againſt the 
laſt there is this violent bias, that, if it is 
admitted, men muſt become in their own 
eyes . miſerable wretches, and muſt diſmiſs 
thoſe luſts and vanities on which they doat- 
ed. To prevent this diſgrace and irre- 
parable damage, arnis muſt be taken up 
againſt the evidence that inſults their quiet; 
any objection, (of which there are, and muſt 
be multitudes), if it cannot eaſily be anſwer- 
ed; is a demonſtration ſuperior to all the 
evidence for revelation; and they look into 
revelation, and to the evidence for it, only 
to arm themſelves with ſuch objections. 

Ir is indeed no wonder, that men 
whoſe prejudices ſtand ſo much in the 
way of believing, do not give themſelves 
the trouble to ſearch after, and to collect 
all the proofs for revelation. It is a labo- 
rious work. All the remains of antient 
hiſtory, and the compoſures of the learn- 
ed of thoſe times, muſt be examined ; all 
the rites, opinions, and practices of nati- 
ons, ſo far as they can be diſcovered, muſt 
1 2 N be 
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be conſidered; all the monuments of anti- 
quity, now extant, muſt be ſurveyed; a rea- 
ſonable knowledge of the languages in which 
revelation is recorded, muſt be attained; 
and the conſequences that have attended 
that revelation ſince the advent of Chriſt, 
muſt be adverted to, before one can ſay 
that he is poſſeſſed of all the evidence, and 
before he ean form a judgment of many of 
the objections which Freethinkers move. 
But, that none of them who have wrote 
have given themſelves this trouble, is plain 
from their writings; which contain little 
more than ſmatterings of learning, to which 
the Jews have helped them, and which they 
ſeem, without due * to have ta- 
ken on truſt. 

Tov it has pleaſed the merciful wiſ- 
dom of God, to ſcatter proofs of his re- 
velation over all the antient nations, and 
to preſerve documents of them down to 
our days, for the conviction of obſtinate 
infidels, and for the confirmation of the 
faith of the inquiſitive who believe; yet, 
happily for the bulk of mankind, who have 
neither time nor talents for ſuch inqui- 
ries, revelation is ſo calculated, as to re- 
quire nothing of man that his conſcious 


| foul does not ſee to be his duty; and to 


promile 
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promiſe him nothing that does not appear 


to his moſt inward ſenſe to be the neceſſa- 
ry conſequence of doing it. By it he is 
acquainted with his forlorn condition; which 
he needs do no more to diſcover to be 
truth, than to turn his eyes inward upon 
himſelf, And a remedy is pointed out ade- 
quate to the diſeaſe; which tends to magnify 
the mercy, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of 
the Creator; and to tie the creature to 
him, by ſtill ſtronger bonds of duty and 
gratitude. 

Ix this ſyſtem there is ſuch harmony be- 


tween duty and intereſt, and therefore 


ſuch a propenſity in every ſober-thinking 
perſon to wiſh it to be true, that, from the 
declared opinions of others, better quali- 
fied to judge of the evidence, and to de- 
termine, it gains belief; and that very 
belief, influencing the practice, brings 
real tranquillity and happineſs in this lite, 


ſpringing from confidence of the favour of 
the Almighty ; a ſure earneſt of future feli- 


city. But by the debauched and the giddy, 
who have delivered themſelves over ſoul and 
body to their luſts, and to their vanity, this 
aptitude, this harmony is not diſcovered, 
Their fears make them wiſh it may not be 
N 3 true. 
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true. - Objections are rife in every corner; 
and, if any inquiry is made into the proofs, 
it is with an intent to object, ang to find 
them inſufficient. 
Ax one of the main objections is, That 
there is place for any objection againſt the 
certainty of revelation. Why, ſay thoſe 
reaſoners, if it had been the intention of 
the Almighty, that what is called the re- 
velation of his wilt ſhould have been be- 
lieved by all mankind to be ſuch, he 
would have accompanied it with ſuch evi- 
dence as ſhould have been at firſt fight 
ſuperior to all objections, and muſt have 
convinced and converted all infidels : but 
ſince he has not done ſo, but, on the 
contrary, room is left for many objecti- 
ons, the concluſion is juſt, that this pre- 
tended revelation is none of his. And it 
muſt be admitted, the inference would 
be pretty juſt, on ſuppoſal of the propo- 
fition, That it was the intention of the 
Deity to convince and convert all infidels, 
however wicked and reprobate. For it is 
not to be controverted, that it was in the 
power of the Almighty to have accompa- 
nied revelation with conſtant ſtanding mi- 
racles, eyen as it was in his power to have 
| created 
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created man with a ſmaller ſhare of free-will, 
and, by perpetual interpoſition of his grace, 
to have prevented his actual defection from 
his duty. But upon what principle is it 
ſuppoſed, that God intended, or ought to 
have intended, to extend his grace alike to 
all; to the ovſtinate and flagitious, as well 
as to the fober and the humble ſinner ? 
The diſcretion of men makes a wide diffe- 
rence between thoſe characters; and how can 
we be ſure, that the judgment of God does 
not ſo alſo ? 

THE mercy of God has . an a- 
tonement ſufficient to expiate the ſins of all 
mankind, who will take hold of ii. The 
wiſdom of God has contrived evidence ſuf- 
ficient to convince all mankind, that ſuch 
atonement is provided, if they will give 
themſelves the trouble to examine it. But 
then it is ſo contrived, as to reach with con- 
viction thoſe only who are diſpoſed to take 
hold of it; that is, the meek and the hum- 
ble, who are conſcious of their diſtreſs by 
nature, and deſirous to be delivered from it. 
And them it reaches, becauſe they think it 
worth their while to inquire after, and to 
examine it; whilſt it does not convince, 
nor indeed can it poſſibly, the proud and the 
N 4 ſtub- 
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ſtubborn, who ſlight the atonement provided 
ſo much, and are fo thoroughly averſe to 
comply with the condition upon which it 
is to be obtained, that, without troubling their 
heads with the evidence, they inſolently re- 
ʒject the mercy of the Moſt High. Who then 
can find fault with the divine goodneſs on 
this article? The meek ſurely will not ; and 
the proud, who have themſelves Oe to 
blame, ought not. 

So the ſum of the wiſe objection is this, 
That the good and juſt God did not intend, 
that ſalvation ſhould reach thoſe deſperately 
wicked ſinners who refuſed to accept of it. 
But this objection weighs with thoſe who 
have never turned their thoughts upon the 
Heinouſneſs of their own guilt; and have 
formed to themſelves notions of the benig- 
nity of the Deity, from the falſe notions of 
generoſity which they have encouraged in 
themſelves, laying entirely aſide. his juſtice 
and his purity. 

FRO M the ſame ſource ans another 
objection, of equal validity as to revelation, 
founded on the doctrine of the perpetuity 

of puniſhment, Here again the incompre- 
henſible, the infinitely perfect Being, is 
meaſured by the * of the low, blind, 

groveling 
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groveling creature that makes the objection; 
who, becauſe he cannot comprehend why 
this juſtice is ſuited to the divine nature, con- 
cludes at once, that the doctrine is impoſſi- 
ble, and therefore falſe; and, in conſequence, 
rejects the revelation which is ſaid to aſſert 
it, without giving himſelf the trouble to 
examine the evidence that ſupports that re- 
velation, or to inquire whether the matter 
that thus ſhocks him, is really .revealed. A 
careful inquiry might poſſibly fatisfy him, 
that the perpetuity of puniſhments is not ab- 
ſolutely affirmed; and that no more is 
neceſſarily to be inferred from revelation, 
than that the miſery of . the damned is to 
endure for ages. But ſuch an inquiry would 
give him competent ſatisfaction, that the 
revelation he wantonly rejects, is in very 
deed the word of God; and would diſpoſe - 
him to believe whatever it clearly declares 
concerning the Deity and his ways, without 
conſidering how far that might or might not 
tally with his conceits. | 

AND herein lies the monſtrous, the ſur- 
priſing folly of the vain philoſopher. E- 
very new obſervation, every diſcovery, 


which his ſagacity has been accidentally .- 


led to make in nature, and which blows 


up 


* 
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up his pride, becomes to him a freſh proof of 
his own weakneſs and ſhort-ſightedneſs, and 
of the immenſity of the Deity, of the per- 
fection of his wiſdom, and of the inſeruta- 
. bility of his ways to man in his preſent con- 
dition : and yet, from his narrow notions, 
he will pretend to decide what God 
ought, or ought not, what he can, or can» 

not do. | | „„ | 
In the pittance of the material world 
which falls within his ken, the obfervati- 
ons of the infinite wiſdom, contrivance, 
and power of the Creator, daily grow up- 
on him; new and unaccountable proper- 
ties in matter, acting by unerring rules, and 
tending to the perfection of the whole, 
hourly pour in upon him; the magnet, 
the microſcope, the teleſcope, the priſm, 
the air-pump, the crucible, electricity, &c. 
furniſh him with complete evidence, that he 
knows nothing of the real nature of matter, 
which he ſees, taſtes, and feels, whereof he 
is in part compoſed, and in which he is at 
preſent immerſed ; and give him undoubted 
reaſons to conclude, that there may be, or 
rather that there are numberleſs other proper- 
ties in matter, and rules of acting which it 
ſteadily 
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ſteadily purſues, of which he at preſent has 
no knowledge, and poſſibly, ſo long as he is 
confinded to clay, never can. 

By what means then is he to judge of the 
ſpiritual world, of which he neither has, nor 
can have any adequate idea? A ſpirit acting 
in himſelf he feels, and is conſcious of its 
actings ; but what it is compoſed of, or how 
it acts, is all hidden from him. That there 
may be as many different claſſes of /þzrits, 
as there are tribes of animals or plants, he 
dare not deny; though he can have no con- 
ception of the manner of their difference, 
or of the uſes for which they may be in 
the creation. That the Creator is ſpiri- 


. tual, he collects with certainty from the 


aſtoniſhing wiſdom and artifice of ſo much 
of the univerſe as is diſcloſed to him; 
that he is good and bountiful in a ſove- 
reign degree, his works declate; and that 
he is poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfections, 
his ſelf-exiſtence demonſtrates. _ But 
whence comes man to take upon him to 
determine, what perfection in any of his 
attributes is; that the juſtice of God muſt 
go thus far, and no farther ; that his merey 
requires he ſhould, or ſhould not do this 

| or 
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or that ; or that his goodneſs ought, or ought 
not to operate on ſuch an occaſion ? This, 
fure, is the moſt aſtoniſhing preſumption ! 
Suppoſing him to have an adequate idea of 
juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs, as thoſe muſt 
be by the Deity exerciſed in ſupreme har- 
mony, as well as perfection; how dare he 
preſume to define, how far the exerciſe of 
either of them may go? Common ſenſe, and 
that modeſty which ought to attend conſci- 
ouſneſs of our dimneſs of ſight, would di- 
rect us, when any thing in the ways or will 
of God appears that we cannot account for, 
to receive and acquieſce in it with humble 
_ ſubmiſſion, and to believe that it is right and 
Juſt. 

WHEREFOR E, 8 we ſee the whole 
brute creation, animate as well as inani- 
mate, purſuing conſtantly, and without 
erring, the intention of God in their for- 
mation; and when we obſerve, in that 
part of the rational creation which is 
known to us, the higheſt diſorder and 
confuſion, rebellion againſt God, injuſtice 
towards men, fraud and falſhood triumph- 
ant, virtue and fincerity deſpiſed and op- 


d. and guilt contracted that muſt 
neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily terminate in puniſhment, all the 


conſequence of the freedom of will in man; 
let us not conclude, as madmen are apt to 
do, that all actions are indifferent to the Deity, 
or that no puniſhment is to attend guilt, up- 
on a ſuppoſal, that it would have been un- 
becoming the benignity of God, who muſt 
have foreſeen the conſequence of free-will 
in man, to have brought into the world ſo 
many millions of rational creatures, who, he 
foreſaw, muſt become the objects of wrath 
and puniſhment. 

NorHING is more certain, thas that 
free-will has been the cauſe of tranſgreſſton 
in man ; and that the Deity muſt have fore- 
known the effects it was to produce. But 
are we ſure, that, in the ſcale of eſſential 
Juſtice, it was not right and juſt, to have 


created man in a ſtate of happineſs, with a 


fitneſs and capacity to preſerve that ſtate, and 


to acquire one higher, and with a power to 


chuſe between good and evil ; with a fanc- 
tion, that, if he preferred evil to good, he 
muſt bear the diſmal conſequences of that 
perverſe choice? Do we perfectly know the 
nature of the ſovereignty and right which the 
Creator has to diſpoſe of the creatures which 
he has made? Or are we acquainted with all 
| | 2 | the 
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the motives that induced the Moſt High to 
create man ſo qualified? Is it certain, that no 
good effect, worthy the divine goodneſs, 
to other parts of the unbounded creation, 
could have flowed from the fate of man ? 
Or is it clear, that we are intitled to judge 
of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of any part of 
God's ways or works, without conſidering. 
the relation it has to, and the effect it has 
on the whole? Until theſe queſtions meet 
with ſatisfactory anſwers, nothing can be 
more filly than to conclude as Freethink- 
ers do. 

A ſober man, on the contrary, who ſees 
and laments the diſorders of mankind, will 
not give up the moral ſenſe of his ſoul as to 
the merit or demerit of human actions ; 
nor will he give up the juſtice or goodneſs 
of God, becauſe he cannot preciſely aſſign 
the motive that induced the Deity to endue 
man with that proportion of free-will with 
which he is poſſefled. Full conviction of 
the infinite diſproportion that is between his 


limited underſtanding, and that of the ſelf- 


exiſtent Being, leads him to conclude with 

_ certainty, that his not being able to compre- 
hend any thing, is not evidence that the 
Moſt High cannot. He may entertain him- 
| ſelf 
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ſelf profitably, at leaſt pleaſantly, in medita- 
ting on ſuch ſubjects: but, though his in- 
vention ſhould fail of ſolving the difficulty, 
he will not on that account deny principles, 
nor impeach the n or goodneſs of his 
Maker. 

Tur the Fo of God in creating man, 
endued with free-will, and with that pro- 
portion of reaſon, and of appetites, where- 
with he was poſſeſſed, was not to diſcover 
to himſelf what uſe man was to make of thoſe 
talents, muſt be evident to all who admit 
the omniſcience and preſcience of the Deity. 
But it is not ſo evident, that one of the mo- 
tives of the Creator for framing man ſo qua- 
lified, may not have been, to render his 
his juſtice and his mercy conſpicuous to 
mankind ; and to ſhew thoſe attributes, as 
well as the effects of free-will left to chuſe 
between the dictates of reaſon and the bent 
of appetites, to other claſſes of rational be- 
ings, to us at preſent unknown. | 

Ha p all the rational creation unerringly 
purſued the dictates of reaſon, that is, had 
they unerringly done their duty, there would 
have been no occaſion for difplaying the 
| juſtice or the mercy of God. His immen- 
ſity, his eternity, his * power, 

0 | . good- 
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goodneſs, and wiſdom, were legible in his 
works; and it ſeems unreaſonable to doubt, 
that one of the ends of the creation was, to 
exhibit to rational creatures complete evi- 
dence of thoſe glorious attributes and qua- 
lities. But, unleſs ſome rational creature had 
offended, there could have been no example 
of juſtice, nor any object for mercy. 
BEFORE any treſpaſs committed, every 
rational being that ſuppoſed revolting againſt 
ſovereign goodneſs poſſible, muſt have con- 
cluded, that the guilty deſerved to be, and 
_ would be purſued by the vengeance of the 
Omnipotent. But in what manner juſtice 
required that this vengeance ſhould be ex- 
erted, it could have no comprehenſion of; 
far leſs could it have any conception, that 
eſſential juſtice, ungratefully affronted, ſhould 
ſuffer thoughts of mercy to interpoſe in 
behalf of the inſolent offender, and ſhould 
_ deviſe a method, conſiſtent with juſtice, to 
deliver the criminal from puniſhment, and 
reſtore him to his priſtine favour. 
Bur the abuſe of free-will has given oc- 
caſion to the manifeſtation of thoſe divine 
qualities, which otherwiſe might have re- 
mained unknown to men and angels, in a 


light ſo 9 as muſt needs produce 
admi- 
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admiration, with praiſe and adoration, and 
give a more noble and intereſting idea of the 
perfection of the Deity. 

WE know but too well, that man has 
fallen; and the Scripture acquaints us with 
the revolt of ſome of the angels. Their 
crime, we are told, niet with inſtant con- 
demnation and puniſhment, but man's with 
a very different uſage. The convicted and 
aſhamed offender had hopes of mercy im- 
mediately given him. Infinite wiſdom found 
means to ſatisfy eſſential juſtice, and to 
make way for the diſplay of mercy, that 
glorious and adorable attribute of the Moſt 
High. 
Tux cauſe of this Ulverſlty we dan but 
gueſs at. The reakneſs of man, and the 
temptations he Was liable to, we know; 
but the condition and temptation of the 
tranſgreſſing angels we are not acquainted 
with. If we may however conjecture, their 
knowledge, capacity, and power was far 
beyond that of man; and conſequently their 
defection leſs excuſable: and accordingly we 
find their condemnation was by ſo much 
the more prompt and ſevere. Whereas, 
with reſpect to man, the execution of the 

* 0 Le 3b O ſens 
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ſentence againſt him was ſuſpended ; mercy 
was offered ; a method of reconciliation with 


the Deity was fet on foot; repeated inti- 


mations were made by the clement Deity 


of this purpoſe of grace ; repeated and re- 


newed inſtitutions were backed by divine au- 
thority, to recal men to their duty ; the 
ſovereign and eſſentially juſt Lord of the 
univerſe was pleaſed to proclaim himſelf 
mercitul and gracious, long-ſuffering and 
patient; and, through a long ſucceſſion of 
ages, that declaration has' by experience 
been found to be ſtrictly true. His long- 
ſuffering, accompanied with continual invi- 


tations to accept of pardon, endures to this 
moment, to the inexpreſſible joy of thoſe 


that love and fear him; though it muſt at 
leaſt turn to the utter confuſion of thoſe 
who heedleſsly or wilfully reject the proffer- 
ed grace. 

I'x the treatment of the fallen angels, 
for whom we know no ſhadow of excuſe, 
nothing but ſtrict juſtice appears. In the 


treatment of man, the ſeverity of the ju- 


ſtice of the Eternal is made conſpicuous, 


chiefly by the atonement which his mercy 
has provided to expiate the guilt, and a- 


void 
. 
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void the puniſhment of unhappy creatures. 
But that boundleſs pity and compaſſion, 
that eſſential mercy, and that unwearied 
patience, which has been, and till is exer- 
ciſed towards ungrateful man, could never 
have appeared to men and angels, if the abuſe 
of free-will had not given occaſion for the 
diſplay of it. 

Iłx is idle to inquire, becauſe it ſeems 
impoſſible to diſcover, what gave occaſion 
to the revolt of the fallen angels. But 
it is probable, their ſudden and ſevere 
puniſhment has prevented treſpaſſes of the 
like nature. That exertion of the juſtice 
and power of the Eternal muſt have made 
a deep impreſſion upon all fpirits of the 
angelick order. And, if the rectitude of 
the remaining choir is owing to the puniſh- 
ment of the rebellious crew, who will 
preſume to find fault with God, for gi- 
ving angels ſuch a portion of free-will as 
to leave them fallible, or for reſorting to 
rigid juſtice - for the „ of their 
offence ? 

Hap man, upon his firſt offence, been 
treated as he deſerved; had threatened 


death immediately followed his crime, 
| On - there 
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there would have been an end of the ſpe- 
cies: but there would have been no in- 
ſtance of the mercy, the tender-hearted- 
neſs, the long-ſuffering of the Sovereign 
Being; none to ſing his praiſes, or to 
| bleſs him, on account of that divine at- 
tribute. As his perfect wiſdom and exu- 
berant grace has contrived it, millions of 
the human race, who have taſted of his 
goodneſs in this reſpect, feaſt their ſouls 
on the contemplation of his amazing con- 
deſcendence, and with their whole ſpirit 
adore and bleſs him. 

AnD if it cannot be doubted, that the 
end of the formation of myriads of vari- 
ous plants, and other inanimate producti- 
ons, is, to give to intelligent minds ſome 
ſort of idea of the wiſdom, the power, 
and the goodneſs of the Creator; why will 
conceited men quarrel with the divine œco- 
nomy regarding the human race? ſince, 
without that part of it to which they object, 
there could have been no tolerable idea of 
the mercy or the long-ſuffering of the Deity, 
nor any heart to rejoice, or tongue t to bleſs 
him, on that account. 


BUT 
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Bur this reflexion goes ſtill farther. 
We have heard of other rational creatures, 
beſides ourſelves, under the appellation of 

angels; ſome of whom fell, as we have done: 
and we know not whether any, or what 
diverſity there may be of kinds amongſt 
them. Thus much however may be con- 
cluded, that we cannot with any certainty 
determine, that there may not be between 
the ſupreme Being and us a vaſt variety of 
rational beings diſtin& from the human ſpe- 
cies, and differing from it as to the extent 
of underſtanding, affections, and inclinati- 
ons ; and, conſidering the immenſity of the 
univerſe, the high probability is, that ſuch 
beings there are. | 

Now, if it may be further ſuppoſed, 
that thoſe rational beings have any cogni- 
ſance of what happens amongſt the chil- 
dren of men, why may we not alſo ſup- 
poſe, that their information on this grand 
article was one of the ends in view with 
the Creator, when man was framed with 
that capacity to err that brought on the 
fall ? 

THA angels, who are believed to have 


een formed very pure and perfect, were 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of free- will, is plain; becauſe they 
made a bad uſe of it, and fell. And if there 
are various elaſſes of angels, and different 
ſpecies of ſpiritual or rational beings between 
the higheſt order of angels and us, their 
actions muſt, at leaſt, according to our con- 
ception of the actions of rational beings, 
may be determined by choice. And it is 
impoſſible for us to ſay, what diverſity there 
may be in the underſtandings and capacities 
of thoſe different ranks. of creatures; what 
propenſities or inducements to perſevere iti 
purſuing their duty, or what diſpoſitions or 

temptations to err. | 
Now, who can tell how many myriads 
of thoſe creatures may owe the ſtate of 
felicity they now enjoy, to the correction 
of the lapſed angels, and to the ſcene of 
miſery and folly which the conduct of the 
vain conceited part of mankind has, almoſt 
eyer ſince the creation of this ſyſtem, pre- 
ſented them with ? ; 
Ir a philoſopher views with juſt con- 
tempt the ſcandalous ſprings from which 
the actions of the vitious proceed, what 
muſt be the ſenſe of intelligent beings of 
a ſuperior order? How fooliſh, as well as 
— | odious,. 
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